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PLOTS—PLOTS—PLOTS—WITHOUT END 
In A Deck Of Cards! 


Plots by the Million 


“TI have been trying out Deal- 
a-Plot with some of my ad- 
vanced classes. We have devel- 
oped a number of excellent plots 
from the Lynn 
Clark, U. of Southern Calif. 


“The Deal-a-Plot is so in- 
genious and simple, so usable, 
that 1 was amazed. It seems 
such a wonderful value for the 
small sum of $1.’’—Mrs. Fran- 
cine Ashton, Termo, Calif. 


Let DEAL-A-PLOT help you to write better 


stories. 

In infinite variety DEAL-A-PLOT, the sensational 

new plot device, will answer for you such questions as, 
“What shall I write about? What striking characters 
can I bring together in my story? What new setting 
shall I select for my action? What is to be my prob- 
lem? What complications will carry my story for- 
ward? How shall I end it?” 
_ DEAL-A-PLOT is the simplest and most conven- 
ient mechanical plot-suggesting device on the market 
today. It is a deck of thirty-six cards, ingeniously ar- 
ranged, each containing a different selection of 52 
plot essentials. To use it, you merely shuffle and cut 
the cards. This operation, repeated according to in- 
structions, gives you: 


SECOND EDITION 


No Two Alike 


“I have been running a series 
in Action Stories about a wild 
horse—have sold the 14th story 
on it—wanted to start the 15th. 
Had no idea on earth about it. 
Having my hero and my set- 
ting, | dealt a card to get an 
opponent. In ten minutes I had 
a complete and satisfactory plot. 
Again thanks to Deal-a-Plot for 
a good idea—an inspiration. ... 
It seems to me you've hit on the 
best thing yet.’’— Scobee, 

Fort Davis, Tex. 


ATOR=— 


Two or more characters. 

Their descriptions or character traits. 

The setting. 

The plot problem. 

One or more complications. 

The climax—(or several crises and a climax.) 

The result, under the alchemy of the writer’s creative 
imagination, becomes a story plot. 


Each DEAL-A-PLOT deck is accompanied by full 
directions, in which C. F. Davis, the author, demon- 
strates the use and versatility of the cards by working 
out with their aid three complete story synopses—one 
for a Western Story, one for a Love Story, and one 
for a Gangster Story. 


One of the invaluable new features of the second edition is the inclusion with every set of the complete notes and 
development outline of “FATE WEAVES A WEB,” which Alfred I. Tooke of Willits, Calif., wrote for Wierd Tales 
Magazine by following the DEAL-A-PLOT system. This is a graphic lesson in story building as well as an illum- 
inating demonstration of the use of DEAL-A-PLOT cards by a professional writer. 


Price, $1.00, postpaid 
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1837 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


Letters to the Editor—Comment from 
Writers—Editors—Readers 


ONE WRITES ALONE 


Editor The Author & Journalist: 

I live in a little town in the middle west. A very 
un-literary minded little town. I am the only one of the 
500 inhabitants who pounds a typewriter, Because I was 
born here and am a part of the background they toler- 
ate me. 

This is a community of honest working people. They 
build homes and plant grain. They work in sun and rain 
and soil, trusting to the elements for their success. They 
are the offspring of the sturdy pioneer who took what 
the Indians left and triumphed. 

As I walk down Main street I am greeted by various 
acquaintances. They pause to chat about weather condi- 
tions, crops, health and politics. Some few who are a 
little more tactful ask after my literary efforts. In a burst 
of enthusiasm I am apt to tell of my latest sale or a new 
story I am writing. But instantly I am aware that I 
speak to deaf ears. My friends do not even pretend to 
understand me. 

No one else in this town ever took to writing. It 
sounds like something fantastic, will-o’-wispy, intangible. 
To waste one’s daylight hours as well as clean paper and 
typewriter ribbons is little less than sinning. When they 
recall that I did just that in my adolescent years, they 
shake their heads sadly to murmur, “She never grew up.” 

Current magazines are sold at the corner drug store. 
People buy them and read them. Of course somebody 
wrote those stories. Somebody very far away. New York, 
maybe. Not by any possibility a person so prosaic as the 
little girl they knew in pig tails who unceremoniously 
pushed her baby brother down their very streets. 

One day the proprietor of the stationery store said to 
me, “I'll t there are thousands of people writing in 
New York City.” “Yes,” I answered, “Out of New York 
City, too.’”’ He hastened to correct my erroneous belief. 
“Everybody who writes goes to New York. That’s their 
hangout.” I agreed with him and took my purchase. I 
couldn’t have made him believe there were writers wher- 
ever there were people. 


Sometimes I’ve been hurt by the stolid indifference of my 
townspeople and sometimes I’ve laughed. I used to think: 
“They'll be proud of me some day.’”’ But now that I am 
selling they calmly ignore me. They ask after my flower 
bed instead of my novel. Occasionally I do burst out, ‘‘I’m 
writing, you know.” 

Their responses are remarkable. The minister looked 
at me doubtfully, but the garbage man asked kindly, 
“What subject do you use?” Bless him! 

Once while I was enjoying an ice cream soda with a 
friend and chatting in my own language, her eleven-year- 
old boy interrupted to inquire, ‘You LIKE to write 
stories?’ I assured him that I did. He continued with 
wide-eyed interest, “‘“WHY do you like to write stories?” 

I realized suddenly that the whole of my community 
was personified in that litle fellow’s questions. They ask 
with eleven-year-old simplicity, ‘““You LIKE to write? 
WHY do you like to write?” 

And so I go writingly on my way. I am puzzled but 
resigned. One has to be born alone into this world and 
one must die alone. And a writer must write alone. 

ORLENA M. PINKSTON. 
Elk City, Kans. 
THE ANSWER IS COMING 
An “article telling how he does it’? which our corre- 


spondent below requests, is already in type and will appear 
in the November issue of the A. & J. 


Gentlemen: 

“Won't you please ask Will Herman to write another 
article telling us how he does it? The record’ he gives in 
‘Does Juvenile Miscellany Pay?’ (August issue) has made 
me mildly dizzy. 

“Mr. Herman says he turns out ‘what appears to be a 
prodigious amount of material.’ Prodigious is far too feeble 
a word. His records show that in five days he wrote 132 
pages of manuscript, each page about 300 words. That’s 
39,600 words in five days. Eight thousand words of fresh 
and finished material a day as a steady grind strikes me as 
a swell prelude to a nervous breakdown. 

“But—Mr. Herman’s 39,600 words were spread over 
47 separate and distinct literary items. 

“Such a large and regular production both of wordage 
and items, it seems to me, must be based on some system- 
atic method of idea finding. Won't you ask him to tell the 
rest of us how come? 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES R. ROSENBERG, JR.” 
Media, Pa. 
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| THREE DIMENSIONAL PEOPLE 


. . « By ARTHUR HAWTHORNE CARHART 


“WE want ac- 
tion!” 

“Don’t stop to 
set the stage; 
bring the hero on 
and let things be- 
gin to happen.” 


That was the 
war-cry of adven- 
ture-fiction edi- 
tors a few years 
ago. And a lot of 
cardboard heroes 
dashed out in 
front of a painted 
back drop and be- 
gan shooting. There was a fight in which our 
viewpoint character took a hand; and that was 
sufficient. 

Last year, making an annual visit to offices 
of Magazina, I learned of the decided trend 
away from the cardboard character. This year 
the demand for three-dimension people was even 
more pronounced. In a few offices of the edi- 
tors, it still is sufficient to have a two-fisted 
fighting man in pants carried along by the plot, 
but in the majority there is recognition of the 
superior technique of plot growing out of char- 
acter. 

In a very decided manner, the line of demar- 
cation between pulp and slick magazines is fad- 
ing. Today the adventure fiction editor demands 
a character who is not a flat-plane jumping 
jack or jackette. Probably readers have felt that 
the flat-plane hero did not have structural 
strength to carry the heavy plot and buckled 
under the weight of it. Whatever the cause, 
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today’s story characters must have character 
depth from which sprouts the immediate action 
of the story. 

One reason why some of those who sold con- 
sistently five years ago are not doing so well 
today, may lie in the fact that they still are pre- 
senting their characters in two dimensions in- 
stead of the required three. 


In those stories of action written yesterday, 
the plot and its movement carried the hero; 
today the hero has to carry the plot. One term 
for this is motivation, but it really goes deeper 
than that. It involves the building up of a 
character with enough personal background so 
that you know, when he faces a situation, he 
will react in accordance with his inner self. 
Another way to say it is, plot grows out of a 
strong character facing a vital situation. If he 
is in the three dimensions, instead of flat and in 
outline, he will react in a pre-determined man- 
ner. And in a way authentic with what has 
happened before the story opens. 

A few years ago, when it was first evident 
that depth of character was a coming thing, I 
began developing my own method of carving 
out characters that were more solid than the 
sketch outlines. It may help others, so here is 
how it may be done. 


A first move is the selection of a basic situ- 
ation. For example, in a Western story, a fight 
between two outfits over range. That is as 
theadbare and smooth as a pair of old blue- 
serge pants. The one chance to lift it above the 
unrush mail is to have such vital characters in 
such vital situations that it will stand out. 

The situation suggests the stock characters. 
The hero, son of the “old man” on one outfit, 
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taking command against the enemy when the 
father falters on the brink of smash. The villain, 
owner of the opposed outfit. And of course the 
girl; blue eyes, golden hair, et cetera. 

I make a list of names, assigning them to the 
characters. I then have a primary definition of 
character. A hero named “Tex” could hardly 
be anything but tall, handsome, generous— 
well, you know heroes. A villain named Wolf 
Barbour ain’t no gent, and he has teeth and a 
long nose. You believe that, don’t you? 

Just as a sculptor begins to cut figures out 
of flat stone, so the assigning of names begins 
to carve out a story character. With names as- 
signed, primary contention established, we have 
the roughest of framework on which to build a 
yarn. But why does vital conflict exist between 
the principals? What underneath motives drive 
them to war? 

At this point the answer to those questions 
may not be fully clear. But if the history of 
what has happened prior to the story opening is 
established, it generally uncovers the reason for 
the conflict and brings that logic of action that 
carries reality. 

With the character list in front of me, I 
start writing a narrative. It is in outline form. 
Single spaced on the typewriter. At least a de- 
cade before the story opening, sometimes two 
decades or more, my outline picks up the 
history of principals. In the range-war set-up, 
it probably covers the homesteading of the land 
by the “old man.” It brings in the initial inci- 
dent which caused bad blood between one out- 
fit and the other opposed. The country begins 
to shape itself and often in the physiography of 
the place is found the material and vital reason 
for war over the range. It may be control of a 
driveway to market, a waterhole, or any other 
range requisite. In this development of pre- 
story relationships and events, perspective de- 
velops. People are no longer flat-plane cutouts 
moving against a painted back drop of an artifi- 
cial stage. 

This outline may go through five or six ver- 
sions, and for a novelette, cover three or four 
pages. But with each succeeding revision, the 
people emerge further into the field of flesh and 
blood. You begin to know them. You see where 
they have acted one way in a crisis, and you 
know that the traits they have exhibited there 
will dominate them in a similar situation in after 
life, or cause them to act in an opposite manner 
altogether. Peculiarities develop in your people 
that tag them for reader identification. And 
you are bound to develop logical motivation for 
their acts when you throw them into a crisis. 
As much as half of the outline may be con- 
cerned with events before the actual story open- 
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ing. A solid, defined foundation for what is 
going to happen within the story is established. 
You have before you, as you write the yarn, a 
record of incidents leading up to the conflict 
encompassed within the story, and by cut-back 
sentences you can show your reader what has 
preceded immediate action, and thereby authen- 
ticate even the most violent acts of principals. 
Even though you do not use such cut-backs, 
you, yourself, have a feeling of reality toward 
your characters, and it gets into your yarn in 
spite of everything. 

Very often, as the outline goes through va- 
rious stages of development, you find the char- 
acters forcing the plot; making it. It grows 
out of them. If you have developed individuals 
through the process of setting up what has hap- 
pened to them in the past, all you need to do is 
to front them into a crucial situation and they 
will determine how they will act. 


A lot has been said about making your char- 
acters living people. For my part, they always 
were flattish and acted at times like puppets un- 
til I adopted this method for making them peo- 
ple with something back of them. And while 
this need for three-dimension characters has 
been pointed out repeatedly, I never have seen 
anywhere a concrete “how-to-do” method pre- 
sented in writers’ magazine or book. This di- 
rect attack on the building of characters 
through full knowledge of their past is a speedy, 
concise way of giving them thickness as well as 
height and breadth. 

Those who remember Harry Stephen Keeler’s 
“Webwork Plot Structure” series in the A. & J. 
will recognize distinct similarity between the 
Keeler pre-story graph and my pre-story nar- 
rative concerning principals. Either is a method 
for establishing characters and what has hap- 
pened to them that brings them to a crucial 
situation and authenticates their actions when 
they face it. Some such fundamental procedure 
is undoubtedly necessary if your people are to 
stand out in the flesh and their actions are to 
ring true. 

The cardboard hero is in the ash can. Today 
the story grows out of character in conflict. If 
your characters are going to carry the plot, they 
must have thickness and depth. Try writing an 
outline narrative of what has happened before 
the story opens, carrying it on into the story, 
and you will come to know your people and 
their reasons for acting the way they do in the 
story itself. If they have been places and done 
things, they will continue to go places and do 
things; and in their individual way. You will 
have three-dimensional people; you will have a 


story. 
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HAVE YOU CONTROL? 


} . . « By GEORGE SAVAGE 


MONG the traditions of writing is one 

I wish to examine in the light of my own 

experience. I have in mind particularly 
the recurrent statement that all one part genius 
needs is ninety-nine parts hard work. The cry 
echoes under the college elms; it crackles 
through editors’ typewriters; it lives in the past 
midnight confessions of the craft when they 


“Look into the pewter pot 
To see the world as the world’s not.” 


In fact, the gospel of toil is such a permanent 
part of all critical and analytical running equip- 
ment that it is never questioned. 


My feeling is that one part genius and ninety- 
nine parts sweat need at least a third ingredient 
to result in a successful mixture. 

A writer must have control of himself and 
of his materials, granting the taint of genius 
and the inclination to work. 

The basis for my generalization rests in my 
experience as a playwright and as a confidant of 
beginning, rising, and successful professional 
writers. I have had students and off-campus 
friends, colleagues with an interest in writing, 
and comparative strangers who have come to 
me for advice. Among them all, I have per- 
suaded some few writers to apply my generaliza- 
tion to their problem; and enjoyed that most 
precious of all pleasure—seeing advice followed 
produce results. 

Let me be more specific. 


A writer must have control of himself; other- 
wise industry is relatively meaningless. I know 
well several people who spend plenty of time, 
but they don’t rigidly direct what they’re do- 
ing. There is the case of a playwright who has 
done well in the non-professional theatre and 
who has almost succeeded both in the profes- 
sional theatre and in the motion pictures. He 
will, however, never make a living from his 
work, nor will he achieve fame. He won’t suc- 
ceed financially or critically. Yet he has spent 
the time, in many cases under almost ideal cir- 
cumstances. He fails because he cannot make 
the hours fall into a design of his own devis- 
ing. I’m not familiar with all the distractions 
that enter into his little cosmos, but I know he 
is bothered by keeping his room in perfect 
order; by getting meals quite beyond a chef; 
by worrying about matters not his concern; by 
letting details of plot hold him up when those 
details ought to be his last preoccupation; by 
polishing to the ultimate gleam dialog that, in 


George Milton Savage, B.A.,_ M.A., 
Ph.D., is instructor in English, Advanced 
Composition, Technique of Fiction, and Play- 
writing in the University of Washington, at 
Seattle. He is the author of 25 published 
plays issued by Appleton, Walter Baker Co., 
Penn Publishing Tn. Row, Feterson & Co., 
Eldridge Entertainment House, and others, 
as well as short-stories and articles. 


revision, he knows will have to go; and by be- 
ing influenced through individual theorists 
whose purpose in life is to confuse. Many of us 
think that there is no difference between what 
he ought to be able to do and the best of mod- 
ern realistic comedy. But—given ability, in- 
dustry, and circumstance—he can’t control his 
time so that his accomplishment correlates with 
his promise and opportunity. He will succeed 
in other work; he will continue to be the most 
delightful of companions; his life can well be- 
come happy, ordered, and successful. But he 
can’t get results in plays in any degree com- 
mensurate with his opportunity. 

I have known for years what all of us like to 
feel is the most brilliant mind of our acquaint- 
ance. He has had ample time and opportunity 
to write. He has had surpluses that gave him 
months without economic worry. He has had 
everything from town apartments to idyllic 
farm retreats; he has lived in the last frontiers 
of the West as well as in the center of Holly- 
wood. He has had contacts and encouragement 
from editors, critics, and publishers. He has 
been practically chained in huts; he has been 
browbeaten, high-pressured, and financed. He 
has had every opportunity. Although having 
the ability and the desire to spend the time, he 
has no mastery over himself when he is left 
alone in the presence of a typewriter. Every- 
thing—but control of himself when it comes 
to the simple matter of getting on paper what 
is unquestionably in his mind. 


Students will reach the point where they are 
actually beginning to make headway. Then 
finances, a degree, other interests, a trip, love, 
family—any number, one or all of these things, 
and the urge to write is gone. I know of one 
student who wrote steadily toward the market 
represented by Colliers. Finally, she received a 
letter from the editor suggesting a rewrite and 
giving a promise of reconsideration. The note 
ended with an urgent request to see more of her 
work. He felt she might well find a place 
among the contributors. That was three months 
ago. She has done nothing about it. She prob- 
ably never will. 

When I see the lack of will power, the per- 
verse reaction to opportunity on the part of 
genuinely talented people, the deliberate avoid- 
ance of any sustained program, I wonder not 
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that there are so many writers but that there 
are any writers at all. 

The other great lack is mastery of materials. 
By that I mean the simple manipulation of 
narrative materials in the direction of im- 
provement, of meeting market conditions, of 
seeing through, around, over, and under a story, 
of consciously shaping the elements into a form 
always nearer the ideal of the writer. Talent 
and mere industry can’t make the grade. There 
must be the knack of making each attempt 
more successful than the one before. 

I know a student who got from six chapters 
a promise of acceptance from an outstanding 
publisher if she would incorporate his sugges- 
tions and if she would finish the novel in the 
same commanding manner in which it was 
started. She has facility, insight, charm, and 
application. But she can’t make the second part 
come up to the first. The failure is partly ac- 
counted for by her lack of knowledge of the 
background of the second half. Yet, with such 
inducements and with her essential qualities of 
character and nature, you’d think she could 
solve her problem. So far, she hasn’t. Maybe 
she never will. There’s a need for control that 
can’t be compensated for by any other quality. 

Another student learned so rapidly at first 
that I was bewildered. A suggestion was ap- 
plied and realized almost before she left the 
office. She would write and rewrite; the pros- 
pect of retouching 25,000 words meant noth- 
ing to her. I should have been warned by her 
very facility. Now with all the wordage behind 
her, she has reached a kind of impasse. My feel- 
ing is that, although she needs to go along only 
a little farther in order to have something very 
much worth while, she can’t get out of a 
groove. As the words pile up, the work gets no 
better. Will she continue to write almost well 
enough or will she reach that eminence from 
which she may look back on the errors she used 
to commit and toward the greater eminence of 
fundamental advance? 

I could go on naming example after example 
of promising writers who have so little ability 
to improve that their chances of success are 
slight. 


Now the irony of this situation is not that 
those who necessarily have talent succeed. Tal- 
ent, plus industry, plus control of self and mate- 
rials equals greatest chance of success. A little 
talent plus industry plus control of self and 
materials may result in attainments that far 
surpass the expectation based upon ability alone. 

It is interesting to see how much control of 
materials can mean to beginning writers who 
have a reasonable amount of talent. A Filipino 
student who wrote well needed only a sense of 
form. With that and the ability to make it part 
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of his technique, he has placed articles and 
stories in those magazines for which he is aim- 
ing. Only a short time after his weakness was 
made clear to him, his work began to register. 
He could incorporate into his scripts ideas that 
were essential to his success. Another boy 
wanted, I suppose, to write out in a full and 
complete form the dirtiest stories he could de- 
vise—at least, so it seemed to me. After several 
conferences and a lot of clarifying of issues, his 
work assumed a more valid outlook. He has 
completed now a mystery novel that should sell 
if the bandages over the eyes of Justice are at 
all loose. Another student has spent almost ten 
winters within the Arctic circle. His stories, 
oddly enough, were unconvincing accounts of 
life among the Everglades or in penthouses. His 
Alaska stuff was specialized to the extent that 
only a Sourdough could get any part of it. 
When his narrative talent merged with his 
travel material, he wrote descriptive sketches 
filled with the warmth of human life—sketches 
that have sold consistently ever since. He even 
has known the experience of having two maga- 
zines accept the same story, and, more gratify- 
ing, he now knows the sensation of refusing a 
contract because the terms proved unsatisfac- 
tory. An older woman knew all about stories 
for adolescents—the teen-age group—but she 
couldn’t proportion the various elements in the 
stories. It was quite a simple matter to show 
what was dramatic and what was descriptive, 
expository, or repetitive. She has sold, if I re- 
member correctly, everything she has written 
for me in class. “ 

These people may not always have the na- 
tural talent of many of the non-sellers. But 
they learn to control their materials. They 
have the capacity to improve. They can take 
suggestions, and they can find the time to work 
out those suggestions. 

Professional writers, it seems to me, exclud- 
ing those grand exceptions who make literature 
or those who earn fabulous sums of money or 
those who do both, apparently without effort 
and without pain, are men of more or less talent 
and more or less industry who have decidedly 
the good sense to work with control over them- 
selves and over their materials. They are not 
always the geniuses, nor creatures of the great- 
est talent. In fact, they may not be as bright, 
as witty, as impressive as the great throngs of 
the unsold and the unrecognized. But they get 
where they want to get in the manner they 
have chosen. They can find out what’s wrong; 
they can think about it; they can spend their 
time advantageously and sensibly; they can im- 
prove their work. They have not only the in- 
finite capacity for taking pains, they can take 
pains that mean something to their own de- 
velopment. 
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DOES WRITING PAY? 


. . . By HAROLD S. KAHM 


DOES writing 
pay? That may 
seem an odd ques- 
tion to ask after 
more thana decade 
of it, but I know 
that it is a ques- 
tion uppermost in 
the mindsof many 
young writers 
whose family and 
friends have urged 
them to give up 
the struggle to 
achieve success in 
a profession un- 
worthy of the at- 
tention of any sane, money-loving American. 
Even after eleven years of free-lancing I ask 
myself the same question—does writing pay? 
My answer will please a good many, displease a 
good many, and cause a number of my astig- 
matic relatives to declare, “I told you so.” 

I began my career as a free-lance writer 
when I was eighteen years old. I sold my first 
literary effusion to a Sunday-school magazine 
for $3.50. Since that time articles and stories 
of mine have appeared in some forty magazines 
ranging in type from trade journals to True 
Confessions and The American Mercury. The 
year 1934 witnessed the publication of my first 
novel, my second was out last spring. During 
the last eight years I have made a living by my 
writing. Well, yes, a living. During those 
years I have been browbeaten, coaxed, con- 
demned, persecuted and bemoaned by friends 


Harold S. Kahm 


and relatives who desired me to come to my . 


senses and go into the soap business—or what 
have you. Upon several occasions I weakened 
temporarily (after an unusually big storm of 
rejection slips) and entered a strictly commer- 
cial field long enough to convince my friends 
and relatives that I wasn’t any good at that, 
either. 

Nobody bothers me any more, and I am free 
to continue in my chosen profession until I 
finally come to the bad end so cheerfully pre- 
dicted by those who have my welfare pro- 
fessedly at heart. Now then, was I right or 
wrong in sticking so doggedly to my writing? 
What have I learned, pro and con, from these 
last ten years of my writing life? Does writ- 


ing pay? 


Mr. Kahm is the author of articles and fic- 
tion appearing in numerous types of maga- 
zines and in book form. 


My answer is yes. During those years of 
free-lancing I often faced the unpleasant truth 
that some of my friends, no older than myself, 
were wearing better clothes, going to more 
night clubs with more pretty girls, and in gen- 
eral were, and are, making lots more money 
than I suppose I shall ever make. On the other 
hand, to be quite fair, I also witnessed many of 
my commercially-minded friends completely 
out of jobs and out of cash while I was plod- 
ding along in my faltering way with just 
enough of the word’s goods to keep me going. 
This latter condition caused me to realize that 
a writer’s income, proverbially uncertain, may 
at times prove steadier and more reliable than 
the weekly pay check of one who heartily de- 
spises the craft. An income, however uncertain 
and wavering, is undeniably an income still. 
And when a writer has achieved it he has 
gained with it a glorious and unequalled inde- 
pendence. 

This much have I achieved: no living hu- 
man being can point his long and bony finger 
at my nose and say, “You're fired!” If one 
editor throws a manuscript back into my 
teeth, ho hum, there are others! If one book 
publisher rejects my novel and calls it unprint- 
able junk, there is another who will say, “This 
is exactly what I have been looking for!” I 
speak the unvarnished truth. 

There is another great benefit which my pro- 
fession has brought me: I am not tied down to 
any particular place. Like most writers, I love 
to travel. And while my business-men friends 
are busy grinding their noses upon all sorts of 
unpleasant grindstones, I flit and flutter here 
and there at my own sweet will, like a species 
of six-foot male butterfly, and wherever I hang 
my hat and plunk down my portable type- 
writer, there is my office. And the ineffable 
sweetness and understanding of the U. S. Post 
Office sees to it that my checks follow me 
wherever I may be. Last year (glorious climax 
to ten years of free-lancing) I spread my wings 
in the direction of Europe. As I have told in a 
previous A. & J. article, editors supplied me 
with assignments for material to be obtained 
over there, enough to pay for all of my ex- 
penses. If I feel like it, I may go every year. 
I may stay as long as I please. I may, from that 
distance, thumb my enchanted nose at the rela- 
tives and friends who insisted that writing was 
a lousy profession for a he-man. 
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One other great benefit which I perceive is 
mine because of my choice of occupation is 
this: while other men worry about their fu- 
tures, and about what they will do when they 
are too old to work, I merely relax and smile. 
For ten years I have been making steady prog- 
ress in my work; I am still in my twenties; 
within another ten years I ought to be turning 
out some really good stuff. By the time I am 
sixty, I can look forward to being as solidly 
established as the rock of Gibraltar in the one 
profession that knows no age limitations. I 
should be at the top of my career at the age 
when the majority of men, according to cold 
and impartial statistics, are dependent upon 
charity for support. When, in fact, some of 
the very friends who urged me not to be a 
damned fool, but give up my writing and go 
into the bedspring manufacturing business in- 
stead, will themselves be unable to earn their 
own salt. The kind side of my nature deplores 
the possibility of such a thing occurring. The 
devil in me says, “Boy, I hope so!” 

Last, but far from least, is the matter of my 
current opportunities to equal, even in my de- 
rided profession, the financial triumphs of my 
commercial colleagues. Any one of the books 
that I will be writing during the next ten years 
may prove to be a whale of a best-seller, and 
may net me a cool million after all the multiple 
rights have been finally disposed of at the high- 
est possible prices. I certainly have a chance of 
turning out a piece of work that will net me 
fifty thousand dollars; such a procedure is not 
uncommon in these days of movies and dra- 
matic adaptations and Book-of-the-Month 
clubs. And if I did no more than that, I should 
be exceeding the financial accomplishments of 
most of my friends by the most satisfying of 
margins. 

A small item nearly overlooked: how could 
I, in summing up the profits of my profession 
overlook the minor one of prestige, and that of 
freedom of hours? After all, a writer does en- 
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joy a certain amount of prestige, among certain 
classes of people. There is always someone to 
admire him. If he sells nothing more than 
trade-journal fillers, he will be looked up to 
with awe by aspiring writers who haven’t yet 
sold anything; if he writes short-stories and 
sells them to tenth-rate magazines he will find 
himself humbly adored by filler-producers. And 
so on up the line. And aside from the writers 
on the rung below who will pay him abject 
homage, making him the fascinated and over- 
joyed object of their envy, there are always the 
ladies, God bless them, who will cast shy and 
worshipful glances at him and whisper, “He 
writes,” in much the same adoration and spirit 
as if they were saying, ‘“‘He bites.” 

As to the hours, tra la la! The stern man of 
business never lived, no not even the retired 
banker, whose time belonged more to him than 
mine does to me. To be sure, I make it a prac- 
tice to keep regular hours. But I have never 
been fired, or even reprimanded, for showing up 
half an hour late; and when a delightful sum- 
mer breeze wafts into my window and coaxes 
me very prettily to play hookey, why, I play 
hookey! It’s the greatest possible fun you can 
imagine to drop into the office of a hard-work- 
ing commercial acquaintance on a lovely Spring 
day, with a flower in your buttonhole, and pay 
your respects. If there is a bit of a check in 
your coat pocket for your last article or story, 
why so much the better; you will be able to 
smile him out of countenance while he is 
grumbling over his ledgers. 


Yes, after ten years of free-lancing I believe 
I can safely say that writing pays; not alto- 
gether in cash, but in a kind of celestial mer- 
chandise that many a rich man would sell his 
soul to possess—freedom, independence, solid- 
arity of future—and the most fascinating, soul- 
satisfying work in the world! 

Yes, my-friends-and-relatives-who- tried - to - 
hound-me-into-the-soap-trade, writing pays! 


POETRY 


By MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


Poetry makes us brave, 

And makes us kind, 
Poetry helps us save, 

Secure in the mind, 
The beauty, heaven-sent, 
That else would soon be spent. 
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. Anonymous 


writers’ magazines telling how to write 

juvenile stories, and I never fail to read 
them. They usually contain elements of truth, 
but leave me with the feeling that the half has 
not been told. 

I have sold several hundred juvenile stories, 
and now, under the cloak of anonymity, I am 
going to give fellow scribes the lowdown on 
this field of writing. I dislike the anonymity, 
but prudence requires it. The last time I was 
in an editor’s office, I saw a copy of THE 
AuTHOR & JouRNALIsT on her desk. She and 
the rest of the editors may not like all that I 
say, and so it is best not to give my name, as 
I want to sell them several hundred more stories. 

Though this editor buys the stories for a 
boy’s Sunday School paper, she is a woman. I 
know at least four more editors of boys’ papers 
who are women, which is a fact to be borne in 
mind. Though you are writing your stories for 
boys, you are, as likely as not, having to sell 
them to women. Hence, you must write the 
sort of story a woman thinks a boy ought to 
like. 

Indeed, the problem is even more compli- 
cated. It must not only be a story which the 
woman editor thinks the boy should like, but it 
must also be a story which will stand no 
slightest chance of giving offense to the boy’s 
Sunday School teacher, nor to the superinten- 
dent of the Sunday School, nor to the pastor, 
nor to anybody else. 

To be fair about it, some of these old girl 
editors are open minded, intelligent people, but 
they are surrounded by more tabus than a Fiji 
Islander. And they want to hold their jobs, 
even as you and I, Reader. 

I long ago discovered. that there were two 
worlds, the world of the Sunday School story, 
and the real world in which I live. Now I am 
pretty well acquainted with young people, for I 
have taught in five high schools in four dif- 
ferent states, even rising to such august heights 
as principal and superintendent. 

“Hell!” you say. “What does a high school 
principal know about young people?” 

Plenty, Reader, plenty. 

Somehow, I have not been able to inspire the 
awe and reverence which I once felt for my 
teachers. My pupils were as likely as not to 


I see articles in the 
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regale me with stories that would have made 
Rabelais blush. And when I say pupils, I mean 
boys and girls. I would have to listen to the 
harrowing details of the latest gin party, or to 
an account of why Doris walked home. (As- 
suming that Doris ever did walk home.) Time 
and again, children as young as fourteen have 
solemnly informed me that they have quit 
drinking, or smoking, or swearing, or what not. 

But would I dare introduce any such subject 
in a story intended for such children? Heavens 
NO! 

Once in a while I have essayed a little realism, 
but the backfire has always been so prompt and 
determined that I learned better. And soI con- 
fine my efforts to the good old stories which 
always did sell and probably always will. 

For example, there is the story of the boy 
who went out to beat his rival out of a place 
on the team. He succeeded, only to discover 
that his rival was so superior to him as a sports- 
man that he repented, and played the position 
for which he was really best fitted. I have ap- 
plied this to football, baseball, and basketball, 
and it has never failed me yet. I recommend it 
to all young aspirants. 


Once I was so young as to imagine that col- 
lege training would help me to write for the 
magazines, and I went to the University of 
Chicago and took every course offered in ad- 
vanced composition. In a course under Robert 
Morss Lovett, I managed to sell every story sub- 
mitted as class work, but my grade was “C,” 
the lowest I made while at the University. 

One of these stories was sold to The Ameri- 
can Boy, though not until certain changes had 
been made. Clarence Budington Kelland, then 
editor, wrote as follows: 

“You have told your incident, but you have 
let things go at that. With another paragraph 
or so, which would give the hero his reward, 
because you must know that boys in reading 
stories like to have their heroes rewarded, I am 
inclined to believe we could use it in The Ameri- 
can Boy. If you care to consider this sugges- 
tion, I shall be glad to read the manuscript 
again.” 

Now I had received this letter, and proudly 
shown it to one of my classmates on the very 
day Professor Lovett read my story to the class. 
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The classmate said to Lovett, at the conclusion 
of the story: 

“Professor, what would you think about ad- 
ding a few paragraphs, showing that the hero 
received a reward?” 

“It would spoil the story,” said the Pro- 
fessor, in his own pontifical manner. “It would 
be in the nature of an anti-climax. We assume, 
of course, that the hero received a fitting re- 
ward.” 

The David C. Cook Publishing Company 
puts out a nice string of Sunday-School papers, 
but I have not been able to sell to them except 
on rare occasions. It seems to me that they are 
even more than others hemmed in with tabus. 
Note the following criticism of a story I had 
submitted in which a boy refused to go out in a 
truck which he considered dangerous, although 
his employer insisted upon it: 

“We trust you will pardon us for making 
this criticism: we feel that in stories for boys 
it is not wise to belittle adults who are in posi- 
tions which should command respect.” 

The story sold on its next trip to an editor 
less squeamish about adults in positions which 
should command respect. 

If you would insert any religion into your 
Sunday-School stories, be sure to handle it with 
gloves on. It is a dangerous commodity. When 
the “Lord’s Acre” movement was at its height 
in the South, I wrote a story about a boy who 
dedicated the produce of an acre to the Lord, or 
more specifically, I suppose, to the church. The 
high purpose for which this acre was intended 
inspired him to use superior methods. The su- 
perior methods were adopted by his father, and 
the family prospered as never before. Unfor- 
tunately, I had the boy say at the close: 

“We must set aside an acre for the Lord 
every year. Our good luck started when we 
set aside this acre.” 

My editor, a man, in this case, charged: 
“Your story leaves the impression that the 
‘Lord’s Acre’ was dragged in for effect. And 
your closing paragraph is particularly weak. 
Do you not think it is wrong to look upon 


It’s really fun 
This writing verse; 
It yields an income 
To my purse, 


Unheard of for 
- The time it takes; 
A word, a rhyme, 
In no great shakes, 
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blessings from the Lord as being mere accidents 
of luck?” 

Advertising policies also sometimes interfere 
with the muse. I once sent to the long defunct 
Boys’ Magazine a story about a boy who had 
bought a motorcycle against the wishes of his 
father, a country doctor. But of course, when 
the doctor had to get to a patient in a hurry in 
order to save a life, the motorcycle did the 
trick. In my ignorance, I made quite a hair- 
raising affair of the ride to the patient, with 
the doctor on the rear seat. Mr. Redfield wrote, 
no doubt with an eye to motorcycle advertising, 
as follows: 

“The story you serg us would be acceptable 
provided you are willing to make the following 
changes: 

“In the first place, we do not want you to 
play up this story in which a tandem attach- 
ment is featured. We want you, instead, to play 
up this story so that a sidecar outfit is featured. 
Also, change the manuscript so that the two 
riders do not have a fall. 

“We also want you to strongly play up the 
pleasures of motorcycling, instead of making 
the sport look as though it was designed to pro- 
vide thrills for daredevil riders. 

“We have taken the liberty of changing 
‘tremendous clatter’ on the first page to ‘the 
even purr of a motor’.” 

Though I have written and sold pretty 
steadily during the past twenty years, I have 
never averaged more than fifty or sixty dollars 
a month for my stories. I read of writers who 
make a good living writing for these same mar- 
kets, but I have never met any of them. Dur- 
ing my best years, I have not averaged more 
than half a cent a word, which means that I 
must sell about a story a week to make even 
the modest amount I do make. 

Fortunately, I have reached a place where it 
does not take me long to write a story. My last 
two thousand word story took exactly two 
hours. I write my stories direct on the type- 
writer, and send out the first draft. 


CONFESSION 


By CLAIRE AVEN THOMSON 


There is the little 
Verse complete, 

That goes to purchase 
Bread and meat. 


I’m such a liar 

I am lost... 

I write this with 
My fingers crossed! 
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. . » By WILL HERMAN 


AT one time I was 
having a bit of 
difficulty in mak- 
ing collections 
from various mar- 
kets. Then, too, 
certain publica- 
tions were holding 
material without 
bothering to an- 
swer inquiries. 
There aren’t many 
such publications, 
it is true. But the 
few that there are 
prove distinctly 
annoying. 

But today, I’ve either received my manuscript 
back—or, except in two cases, received my 
check for the proper amount. And my col- 
lecting has been done entirely by mail. 

One firm had published a twelve-hundred 
word article. It was listed as a half-penny a 
word market. Just a check for six dollars, but 
then, a half dozen such checks are important 
enough. I waited patiently, and then impa- 
tiently. After two weeks I wrote a very polite 
note of inquiry. 

When I received no response, I tried again 
after another two weeks. Still no response. So 
I drew out my group of government postal 
cards. I already had them typed in forms like 
this: 


Will Herman 


WiLL HERMAN 
767 Hippodrome Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


seobiapiaeaital days since my article has been published. 
When do I get paid? 
Respectfully (?) 
WiLL HERMAN. 


The cards are inexpensive, even should you 
care to have them printed. I find that half an 
hour’s typing of government penny postals sup- 
plies me with enough cards to serve for a goodly 
number of weeks. A market on the ‘Form 
List” gets one of these cards every day. Each 
day the figure is increased by one—thirty days, 
thirty-one days, etc. I’ve never received such a 
card; still, I venture to believe that day after 
day they might become a bit more than some- 
what annoying to the recipient—being open, 
and their message obvious to anyone who 


COLLECTION METHODS 
THAT HAVE WORKED 


Mr. Herman has made a distinctive success 
of writing juvenile miscellany. His article 
showing the income possible from such writ- 
ing attracted much attention when it ap- 
peared in the August, 1936, issue. 


chances to look at the card. I don’t think I’d 
keep this up for more than two months—or, 
perhaps, even one month. If it doesn’t work by 
then, it just won’t. 

I’ve tried this method on six markets that 
had refused to answer inquiries, that had “‘over- 
looked” accounts due to acquaintances of mine 
for longer periods—and from three I received 
checks within a week, one sent the check after 
two weeks, and two sent their checks at the end 
of a month, with notes of apology. My friends 
are still waiting for their checks! 

A publication with which I’d never prev- 
iously dealt held a manuscript for two months. 
Since it was somewhat timely, I wrote inquir- 
ing. Still I received no response. I tried again— 
and after three weeks become somewhat dis- 
gusted. 

From my old files I withdrew a manuscript 
which was dog-eared, dirty and worthless. It 
wasn’t even worth the bother of rewriting. I 
sent this to the editor with a short, formal note. 
I begged him to accept this manuscript in ex- 
change for the other—since he appeared so 
anxious to hold a manuscript of mine. Of 
course, the manuscript was “‘Respectfully Sub- 
mitted,” and I sat back, waiting—and curious. 

And I didn’t have long to wait. I was, I'll 
admit, somewhat surprised when three days 
later the mailman brought me a rather bulky 
envelope. It contained the article, the dog- 
eared manuscript—and an apology. 

I’m perfectly willing to be fair. On the other 
hand, I like to receive similar treatment. I recall 
an incident that occurred with a national syndi- 
cate, a well-reputed house. I had received no 
word after about a month regarding a feature 
article. I wrote inquiring, and then wrote 
again. Still no response. 

This is rare in a large organization. In this 
case, I did what I usually do in such cases. I 
bluffed. I said that I was glad they liked the 
article and unless I was notified to the contrary 
within a week, I would consider the article sold. 

Two weeks later I received a note apologizing 
for their lack of courtesy, the manuscript had 
been mislaid—and the editor was on a vacation. 
If I insisted, they would buy the manuscript. 
But they didn’t care for it, since it wasn’t quite 
in line with their requirements . . . and would I 
be willing to let the matter drop? 
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I immediately wrote telling them to forget 
the matter, to return the manuscript, and I 
would try to submit material, in the future, 
more in accord with their needs. And now, who 
said some editors aren’t great chaps? The editor 
bought the article! Apologized once again! 
Asked to see future material! . And now 
he’s a regular market. 

A similar bluff on another occasion didn’t 
work out quite so happily—but I did get the 
manuscript back. Also a tale of a mislaid manu- 
script—but why wasn’t I told that before? 

Another experience with an editor who short- 
changed me by ten dollars might be worth the 
telling. A cent-a-word market, he sent me a 
twenty dollar check when it should have been 
thirty dollars. 

My first impulse, naturally enough, was to 
write telling him of the error. But it was my 
first sale to him. For six months straight he 


FRAUD ORDER ISSUED AGAINST 
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had rejected manuscript after manuscript with- 
out a single word. I didn’t like to take a 
chance on offending him now—just after con- 
tacting him. 

I did write him. I mentioned the error. And 
then, almost flipping a coin, I added: “But you 
needn’t send the check now. Will you be kind 
enough to hold it, and add it to my next check 
from you?” 

Well . . . since then I’ve sold him pretty 
regularly. He did add the ten-dollar check to 
the next sale. Just why am I selling him regu- 
larly now? Is it because my material is better 
suited to his needs? Personally, it seems to me— 
after glancing over some material previously 
rejected by him—that the accepted manuscripts 
are very much on the same order as the rejected. 
Could my treatment of him have had anything 
to do with it? I don’t know. . . but it’s some- 
thing worth wondering about. 


UNIVERSAL SERVICES 


S a result of the hearings held in Washington 
during July, the Postmaster General issued a 
fraud order on September 17 denying the use of 
the mails to the following concerns and persons: 


Universal Scenario Company, E. L. Wertheim, gen- 
eral manager. 

Universal Song Service, Henry R. Cohen, chief of 
staff. 

E. Botnick, editorial department. 

I. V. Henkin, editorial department. 

B. Polsky, contract department. 


The action of the post office department in declaring 
these services fraudulent and closing the mails to them 
is the direct result of a campaign by THE AUTHOR & 
JouURNALIST exposing their methods and securing evi- 
dence concerning their activities. This campaign was 
conducted during the early part of 1932; the majority 
of readers will recall the series of Lottie Perkins ar- 
ticles involved. After months of investigation, by 
W. J. Marles, Inspector for the Post Office Depart- 
ment in Los Angeles, the Universal Scenario Com- 
pany and Universal Song Service heads were “sum- 
moned to Washington for the hearings which were 
conducted in July. The Universal Scenario Company 
did not appear to defend itself but notified the depart- 
ment that it had ceased business and was refusing 
mail. Henry R. Cohen, of the Universal Song Service, 
however, appeared in his own defense and had the 
privilege of playing his version of Lottie Perkins’s 
song, ““O My Baby,” before the dignified solicitors of 
the Post Office Department. 

Lottie Perkins, as readers of THE AUTHOR & JOUR- 
NALIST know, is actually Mrs. Stephana Gleed, 


daughter of the editor. Early in 1933 she wrote an 
impossible story entitled, “Her Terrible Mistake,” and 
an impossible ‘song poem,” entitled ‘““O My Baby.” 
She submitted the story to the Universal Scenario 
Company and received a vast amount of mail glow- 
ingly acclaiming its merits. The story was, the com- 
pany assured her, ‘‘admirably suited to talking picture 
presentation,’ but must, of course, be copyrighted for 
a stated fee before submission to the studios. The 
hearings in Washington revealed that the Universal 
Company had thus “‘serviced’’ nearly twelve thousand 
stories during the period of its existence. Practically 
its sole income was from the copyright fees paid by 
the unsophisticated for having their material copy- 
righted. Actual sales to studios were negligible. 

The poem “O My Baby” was submitted by Lottie 
Perkins to the Universal Song Service, which likewise 
acclaimed its possibilities and wanted to set it to 
music for a stated fee. 

The evidence secured by THE AUTHOR & JOURNA- 
LIST, together with letters from numerous persons who 
were victimized by these concerns, furnished the basis 
on which successful action was taken by the Post 
Office Department. 

e 

THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST has never relaxed its 
efforts to protect inexperienced writers. In the May, 
1936, issue of THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST a “‘story” 
of similar type sent by Lottie Perkins to a concern 
entitled Hollywood Publishers was reproduced, to- 
gether with the correspondence it drew from the con- 
cern, which was practically identical with that of the 
Universal Scenario Company. Evidence thus secured 
by THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST also was turned over 
to the Los Angeles Post Office Department, and an 
indictment against J. E. Ross, alias James Sullivan, 
operating Hollywood Publishers, was obtained in 
August by Postal Inspector W. J. Marles. At last ad- 
vices, the case had been continued until September 28 
for arraignment and plea. 
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Published 


Semi-Annually 


Since there is a great deal of overlapping among va 
the primary markets for certain types of material. 
a romantic Western story may fit in 


OCTOBER, 
LISTING PRIMARY MARKETS FOR VARIOUS TYPES OF MATERIAL 


rious types of magazines, this list should be regarded as indicating 
Secondary markets may exist in other classifications. For example, 
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to the formula of one of the male-interest Westerns, if 

pronounced. Again, a “quality group’’ story might find a place with one of the general or women's magazines. Addresses 

and detailed requirements of the various magazines may be obtained by referring to the Quarterly Handy Market List, 
published in the March, June, September, and December issues of The Author & Journalist. 
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rl interest is not too 


QUALITY GROUP 
a—Stories of distinction, literary 
merit; plot subordinate to 


character. Realistic, psycholog- 
ical, subtle, interpretative; pri- 
mary appeal to intellect. 


American Mercury 
Atlantic Monthly 


b—Radical and experimental 
magazines, sometimes non-pay- 
ing; literary, proletarian, so- 
phisticated material. 


Anvil 

Flight 

Frontier and Midland 
Direction 

Midwestern Magazine 


Southern Review 
Virginia Quarterly Review 
Westminster Magazine 


GENERAL MAGAZINES 
a—National magazines of broad 
general interest; adventure, 
drama, achievement, romance, 
humor, social problems; skill- 
ful development. 


Saturday Evening Post 


b—Similar but more restricted 
in field; appeal to special 
classes or localities. 


Hebrew 
perit 

B'nai B’rith 
Canadian Magazine 
College Humor 
College Life 
Columbia 


Jewish Forum 
Menorah Journal 
Modern America 

New Outlook (Canada) 


Opinion 

Overland Monthly 
This Week 
Y ee 


SMART—SOPHISTICATED 
Esquire 
Gay Book 


Harper’s Bazaar 
Mademoiselle 
Mayfair 

New 

New York Woman 
Parade 

Town Tidings 
Vogue 


BUSINESS 


Specialty Salesman 
Opportunity 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


a—National magazines of gen- 
eral woman interest; love, do- 
mestic, social problems; skill- 
ful, sophisticated treatment. 


Canadian Home Journal 
Chatelaine 

Delineator 

Good Housekeeping 


Harper’s Bazaar 
Household Magazine 
Ladies’ Home Journal 


Pictorial Review 
Women’s Home Companion 


b—More restricted in theme and 
style; sentimental and unso- 
ticated, 


Family Circle 
Farmer’s Wife 
land’ 


c—Small-town and rural appeal. 


Canadian Countryman 

Comfort 

Family Herald and Weekly Star 


t 
Good Stories 
Mothers Home Life 
National Home Monthly 
Ontario Farmer 
ogressive Farmer 
Successful Farming 


RELIGIOUS 


Adult Bible Class Monthly 

Ave Maria 

Canadian Messenger 

Catholic World 

Christian Advocate 

Christian Herald 

Commonweal 

Improvement Era 

Li out 

Magnificat 

Messenger of the Sacred Heart 

Messenger of the Precious Blood 

Miraculous Medal 

ress 

Outlook (Canada) 
ork 


Prog 
New 


SEX AND RISQUE 


Bedtime Stories 

reezy Stories and Young’s 
French Night Life Stories 
Gay Book 
Gay Broadway 
— 


ories 
Saucy Movie Tales 
Saucy Romantic Adventures 
Scarlet Adventuress 
Snappy Magazine 
Spicy Adventure Stories 
Spicy Detective 
Spicy Mystery Stories 


10 Story 


ACTION, MALE INTEREST 
PULP MAGAZINES 


a—General adventure. 


Adventure 
All Star Adventure Fiction 
Argosy 


Blue Book 

Complete Northwest Novel 
Complete Stories 

Doc Savage Magazine 
Five Novels Monthly 
Mystery Adventures 

Short Stories 

Smashing Novels 
Thrilling Adventures 

Top Notch 


b—Detective, 
gangster 


Ace Detective 

Ace High Detective 

Ace G-Man 

Black Book Detective 
Black Mask 
Clues—Detective Stories 
Detective Action Stories 
Detective and Murder Mysteries 
Detective Fiction Weekly 
Detective Story 
Detective Tales 

Dime Detective Magazine 
Dime Mystery 

ae ble Action Gang 


Girl Detective Mystery 
G-Men 
Headquariers Detective 
Mystery Adventure 
Mystery Magazine 
Nick Carter Detective Magazine 

tor No. 5 
Phantom Detective 
Popular Detective 
Real Detective 
Secret Agent ‘‘X”’ 
Shadow Magazine 
Spider 
Star Detective 
Ten Detective Aces 
Thrilling Detective 
Whisperer 


crime, mystery, 


c—True detective group. 


American Detective 

Daring Detective 

Inside Detective 

International Detective Cases 
Master Detective 

Official Detective 


d—War and air-war. 


American Legion Monthly 
G-8 and His Battle Aces 
Bill Barnes Air Trails 
Aces 

y’ ces 
Foreign Service 
Lone Eagle 


e—Western stories. 


Ace High Western 
Action Stories 


Big-Book Western 
Complete Western Book 
Cowboy St 

Dime Western Magazine 
Double Action Western 
Greater Western 

Lariat Story ; 
Masked Rider Western 


(Continued next column) 


New Western 

North West Stories 
Popular Western 
Quick-Trigger Western 


Ten Story Western 
Texas Rangers 
Thrilling Western 

West 

Western Aces 

Western Action Novels 
Western Fiction Monthly 
Western Novel and Short 
Western Story 

Western Trails 


Stories 


plete Novel Magazine 
Wild West Weekly 


f—Scientific and pseudo-scien- 
tific. 


Argosy 

Astou Stories 
Amazing Stories 

Short Wave Craft 
Mystery Adventure 
Thrilling Wonder Stories 
Weird Tales 


g—Supernatural, weird, and hor- 
ror fiction. 


Ace Mystery 
H 


Thrilling Mystery 
Weird Tales 


h—Sport. 


Ace Sports 

All America Sports 
Dime Sports 

Fight Stories 

Post Time 

Sport Story 

Sports Illustrated 
Thrilling Sports 
Turf & Sport Digest 


i—Miscellaneous 
Railroad Stories 


LOVE-STORY, ROMANTIC 
PULP MAGAZINES 


a—Romantic love; 
mel: 


emoti 


All Story 

Love Book Magaine 
Love Fiction Monthly 
Love Romances 


glamorous, 
tic. 


Thrilling Love Magazine 
b—Western love stories. 


Golden West 
Ranch Romances 
Rangeland Love Stories 
Romance Roundup 
Romantic Range 
Thrilling Ranch Stories 
Western Trails 
Western Romances 


CONFESSION 


Romantic Stories 
Scarlet Confessions 


New Mexico Magazine 
Travel 


OUTDOOR 
Alaska Sportsman 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Redseal Western 
Star Western 
Forum 
Harper’s 
— American Review 
Scribner’s 
Mademoiselle 
Story McCall’s 
Wild West Stories and Com- 
oronto Star eekly 
Prairie Schooner Woman’s World 
American 
_ 
Country Gentleman 
\ Country Home Real Detective 
Elks Startling Detective Adventures 
Esquire True Crime Stories 
Farm Journal Sign, The True Detective Mysteries 
Union Signal True Gang Life Love Story 
Juveniles, religious type Popular Love Magazine 
Smart Love Stories 
Sweetheart Stories 
Our Army 
Sky Fighters 
Stars and Stripes 
U. S. Air Services 
Eve La Paree Stories Wings 
Hard Boiled New Saucy Stories . 
New York Nights 
Paris Nights Love and Romance i 
Modern Romances 
All-Western 
Best Western 
j True Experiences 
True Romances i 
True Storv Fi 
picy Stories 
Book 
| 
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SHORT SHORT-STORIES 
Adult Bible Class Monthly 
American Hebrew 


College Humor 
College Life 
Collegiate Digest 
Collier’s 


Liberty 

Life 

Mademoiselle 

McClure Syndicate 
Miraculous Medal 
Modern America 

Home Monthly 
New Outlook (Canada) 
New Yorker 


Our Army 
Overland Monthly 


Pennac 
Presbyterian Advance 
Psychology 


Week 
Teacher Topics 
Union Signal 

United Feature Syndicate 


Yankee 
Waldorf Astoria Promenade 


These classifications are necessarily intended to be only suggestive, since there is a vast amount of overlappin 


various types of periodical. 
etc.) are 


NON-FICTION MARKETING CHART 


between 


Certain special and technical classifications (such as ‘yo Religious, Scientific, Trade, 


not included here, because they are clearly segregated in the Author & 


Journalist's Handy Market List. 


FEATURE ARTICLES 
a—General field; human-interest, 
national affairs, sport, indus- 
try, inspiration, 
ties, 


Parents’ Magazine 
Pictorial Review 

Woman’s Home Companion 
Woman Today 

Woman’s World 


c—Class, sectional, and special- 
ized fields. 


B'nai B’rith 
Canadian Magazine 

Collegiate Digest 

Commonweal 


enorah Journal 
New Outlook (Canada) 
Overland Monthly 
Sunset 
Toronto Star Weekly 
Yankee 


INTERPRETATIVE 
ARTICLES—SERIOUS ESSAYS 


Yale Review 
Virginia Quarterly Review 


LIGHT. SATIRICAL ESSAYS— 
SKETCHES—HUMOR 

Ballyhoo 

Bandwagon 

College Humor 

Coliege Life 


(Continued next column) 


Saturday Night 


POLITICS—ECONOMICS— 
SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


Rotarian 

Saturday Evening Post 
Today 

Virginia Quarterly Review 


Yale Review 
(also Business Magazines) 


TRAVEL AND SECTIONAL 


Home Magazine 
National Geographic 


Your Daily 


CONTROVERSIAL— 
DEBUNKING 
Forum 
Health & Hygiene 
Modern Thinker 


POPULAR SCIENCE—NATURE 


Grit 
lomecrafts and Hobbies 
lechanics and H 


odern Inventions 


SOCIETY—SPORT—FASHIONS 
PERSONALITIES 


JUVENILE MARKETING CHART 


FICTION AND ARTICLE MATERIAL—CLASSIFIED 


ACCORDING TO SEX AND AGE REQUIREMENTS 


GENERAL PUBLICATIONS 
OLDER AGE 
(Boy) 
America Boy 
n 
Boys’ Life 
Guildsman 
Open Road for Boys 
(Girl) 
American Girl 


(Boy and Girl) 
Christian Science Monitor 
Parade of Youth 
St. N 
Scholastic 


RELIGIOUS 
PUBLICATIONS 
TINY TOT (4 to 9) 
(Boy and Girl) 
Child’s Own 
Children’s Leader 
Dew Drops 
Junior Catholic Messenger 
Little Folks, The 
Our Little Folks 


JUNIOR (9 to 12) 
(Boy and Girl) 


Boys and Giris 


INTERMEDIATE (12 to 18) 
(Boy) 
Ambassador 


(Boy and Girl) 
Christian Youth 
Friend 


M Catholic M 
oung Catholic Messenger 
Crusader 


ing Israel 
le (Illinois) 
Young Sol & Crusader 
Youth’s Comrade 


SENIOR AGE (16 on) 
(Boy and Girl) 


Challenge (Canada 


The Author & Journalist 
Comfort Redbook 
Cosmopolitan Redwood Monthly 
D. A. C. News Romantic Stories 
—, Esquire Successful Farming 
Black Mask Everyday Life Tailspin Tommy 
sack as Foreign Service 10 St Book 
B’ Nai B'rith Gay Book 
Christian Advocate Grit 
Christian Herald Home Magazine 
Household Magazine 
ser 
Joe Palooka 
Judge 
Asia 
a—Conservative. Americas Motorist 
Fortune American ver, The 
; Jewish Forum American Mercury Canadian Geographical Journal 
American American Review Country Life 
Canadian Magazine Atlantic Monthly Globe 
Collier’s Barron’s 
Columbia Collier’s 
Cosmopolitan Cosmopolitan New Mexico Magazine 
Country Gentleman Elks Pacific Geographic Magazine 
Country Home Forbes Trailer Caravan 
Current History Liberty Voyager 
Elks Nation’s Business Travel 
Dis 
iterary est ut 
es 
Rotarian American Mercury Rosicrucian Magazine 
American Review 
Rural Progress American Scholar Today's Astrology 
Saturday Evening Post Cc t History ME Horoscope 
b—Woman's field; similar to ol b—Liberal and radical. 
above, w emphasis on 
household, domestic, child. | New Republic 
care, and feminine interests. | Ganse 
Canadian Home Journal Southern Review Economic Forum 
Chatelaine Forum 
Delineator 
‘armer’s Wife ndependen oman 
Grit Nation 
Harper’s Bazaar New Masses 
Holland’s New Republic 
Home Friend Scribner’s 
Household Magazine Woman Today 
McCall's 
cCall’s ics 
D. A. C. News Popular Science Monthly 
Esquire Country Life Sclentific American 
Gay Book D. A. C. News This Week 
Hard Boiled Esquire 
Harper’s Bazaar Hard Boiled AGRICULTURAL 
| Mademolselle 
Life Mademoiselle Country Gentleman 
4 = Mademoiselle Mayfair Country Home 
New Yorker New Yorker Farm Journal 
aia Press Parade New York Woman Farmer’s Wife 
Atlantica Pennac Rural Progress 
Spur Successful Farming 
PC | Vogue (also Farm Magazines) 
Luthern Boys and Girls 
Olive Leaf 
J Playmate (Canada) 
Sentinel 
What To Do 
Picture ory Paper 
Picture World Boy Life 
Stories Boys’ World 
Storyland Canadian Boy 
Storytime Catholic Boy 
Story World Pioneer 
Sunshine Target ; 
Wee Wisdom Youth’s World pw 
ory orth 
ront 
atholic 
Girlhood Days Onward (Richmond) 
Child Life Junior Catholic Messenger Girls’ Circle Sunday Companion 
Children’s Play Mate Junior sore Girls’ Companion Watchword 
Mickey Mouse Magazine Junior Life Girls’ World Young People (Philadelphia) 
Two to Teens Junior World (Phil.) Portal Young People’s Paper 
Grade Teacher Junior World (St. Louis) Queens’ Gardens Young People’s Weekly 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST'S 
LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


Black Mask authors will regret to hear of the resig- 
nation of Joseph T. Shaw as editor of that magazine, 
which he has so ably directed over a period of years. 
Black Mask will, however, continue to be a market for 
the better type of detective fiction and will be buying 
steadily—novelettes of from 12,000 to 20,000 words, 
short-stories of about 5000 words, and short short- 
stories of from 1000 to 1500 words. As in the past, 
good rates will be paid on acceptance. The magazine, 
issued by Warner Publications, Inc., 515 Madison 
Ave., New York, will be under the editorial direction 
of Fanny Ellsworth, also editor of Ranch Romances, 
with J. B. Magill as managing editor. 


Ace High Detective, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, 
of the Popular Publications group, is a new compan- 
ion to Ace High Western. It offers a market for de- 
tective fiction in short-story and novelette lengths. 
Kenneth White is editor. Rates paid, 1 cent a word 
and up, on acceptance. 


The Whisperer, 79 7th Ave., New York, is a new 
Street & Smith magazine edited by John L. Nanovic. 
It contains a book-length novel featuring Commission- 
er Wildcat Gordon (contract-written), but in addi- 
tion buys a novelette of from 8000 to 10,000 words 
and four short-stories. “The novelette may possibly 
be longer, if it has special merit,” writes Mr. Nano- 
vic. “The short-stories should feature detective or po- 
lice officers who are good and rough, and give the 
reader plenty of action and interest.’ Good rates are 
paid on acceptance. 


Popular Publications, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, 
send the following corrected information on the edi- 
torship and other details of periodicals issued under 
this banner: G-8 and His Battle Aces, William Fay, 
editor. Rogers Terrill is editorial director of the fol- 
lowing magazines (the editor directly in charge being 
as indicated): Dime Western, Star Western, and 10 
Story Western, Mike Tildon, editor. Ace High West- 
ern, Rangeland Love Stories, New Western, and Big 
Book Western, Willard Crosby, editor. Detective 
Tales, Dime Mystery, Horror Stories, and Ace G-Man, 
Henry Sperry, editor. Spider, and Operator No. 5, 
Linton Davies, associate editor. 


The Wheel, published for motorists by the Stude- 
baker Corporation, South Bend, Ind., “‘is frequently in 
the market for good articles of general interest,” 
writes Frederick O. Schubert. “Material must be read- 
able and brief, as we limit our stories to about 1500 
words. Naturally we look for good illustrated mate- 
rial. Our rates vary, depending upon the value of the 
article, but an average of about 11/4 cents per word, 
with additional payment of $3 for pictures, is the 
usual rate.” 


Newsstand Publishers, and their associated com- 
pany, Western Fiction Publishing Co., have moved 
from 11 W. 42nd St. to RCA Bldg., New York. Mag- 
azines of this group include Western Fiction Monthly, 
Western Novel and Short Stories, Star Detective, 
Quick Trigger Western, Complete Western Book, 
Best Western Magazine, All Star Adventure Fiction, 
and True Crime Stories. The latter is a new maga- 
zine using highly dramatized fact stories of crime de- 
tection. Rates paid are by arrangement. 


The Feds, 79 7th Ave., New York, launched by 
Street & Smith as a quarterly, has now gone into a 
monthly basis. John L. Nanovic, editor, states: “This 
magazine contains four or five novelettes and six or 
more short-stories. All of these stories feature gov- 
ernment men from the various departments. Action is 
demanded in all of them and any new and unusual 
crimes will get a break. The short-stories may start 
at as low as 1000 words, and the novelettes should 
be from 7000 to 10,000 words, preferably of the 
shorter length. We are ready to use novelettes as high 
as 15,000 words, but these must be of exceptional 
quality.”” Good rates are paid on acceptance. 


Leonard W. Diegre has succeeded John J. Green as 
editor of the Fawcett true-detective magazines, Start- 
ling Detective Adventures and Daring Detective, 22 
W. Putnam, Greenwich, Conn. 


The New York Woman, 11 E. 36th Street, New 
York, Irene Kuhn, managing editor, writes: “We are 
not using any fiction; all articles are quite different 
in character from those appearing in any other maga- 
zine. We are interested in personalities where the 
subject has not been done to death; or if it is a story 
about a highly publicized person, hitherto unknown or 
at least if unrevealed facts are used to dramatize the 
person and give a real intimate picture of her in re- 
lation to her personal or professional background. The 
rate of payment varies according to the importance of 
the work.” 


Modern America, Bolivar, Tenn., sends the follow- 
ing statement of requirements: Short-stories, 350 to 
5000 words, all types, except sex and horror; 4-part 
serials of 20,000 words; feature articles, which must 
be timely and interestingly written (it is best to query 
on these) ; editorials, cartoons, and cartoon ideas. The 
appeal is to average American families. R. P. Shackle- 
ford, editor, states that payment is at 1/4, cent a word 
for fiction, slightly more for articles. 


Girl Detective Mystery, 480 Lexington Ave., New 
York, is announced as a new magazine featuring short- 
stories and novelettes of girl character and interest. 
Low rates are paid on publication. 


Parade of Youth, 1727 K St., Northwest, Washing- 
ton, D.C., a syndicate service, writes that it is in the 
market for boy and girl serial stories of from two to 
six installments, approximately 2300 words per install- 
ment. A rate of 14 cent a word, on publication, will 
be paid, according to J. Lacey Reynolds, managing ed- 
itor. Adventure and action are necessary. The hero or 
heroine must be under the age of 18. “Good writing 
is prerequisite.” 

Famous Character Fiction Magazines, 49 W. 45th 
St., New York, (C.J.H. Publications, Inc., publishers) 
now consist of the following titles: Flash Gordon, 
Tailspin Tommy, Joe Palooka, and Dan Dunn. Other 
magazines based on cartoon strips will appear later. 
The lead novels in each magazine have been con- 
tracted for. Harold Hersey, editor, states, however: 
“I need short shorts for these and the magazines to 
appear later. These must not exceed 1500 words.” 
Rates are not stated, but probably will be low at the 
start. He adds: “Manuscripts over 1500 words will be 
returned unread.” 
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WE CAN HELP YOU 


Twenty years’ experience in the judging of 
manuscripts as editor and authors’ agent; an 
intimate knowledge of present-day market con- 
ditions, gathered in the heart of the publishing 
world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States 
—these should be of service to our clients, 
shouldn’t they? We will give you intelligent, 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 
to go forward. 

Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial 
staff of Macmillan Company. She is highly rec- 
ommended by Harold S$. Latham, Ida Tarbell. 
Henry Goddard Leach, Hamlin Garland, and 


others. 
Send for circular, and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, 
ohn Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, 
illiam Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, H. C. 
Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Marjory 
Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, INC. 
JANE HARDY, Pres. 
55 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


AGNES M. REEVE 
Reader and Critic 


Offers expert criticism and revision; shows 
writers how to slant stories, articles, poetry, 
for certain publications. Teaches beginners 
the new technic and how to meet editorial 
requirements. 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
Criticized, Revised, Edited, Typed, Marketed 
Send for catalogue 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Dept. J. Franklin, Ohio 


ED BODIN’S CORNER 


A certain editor recommended Ed Bodin to a promis- 


ing author with the following comment: 


“I like Ed Bodin because he has a conscience. He be- 
lieves as I do that any agent who coaxes service fees 
from a hopeless writer, is a racketeer. The other day 
Bodin showed me a letter from a poor widow whose writ- 


: knows darn well he can never help her make 
any?’ 


Ed Bodin believes in value for value received. His 


The Author & Journalist 


News Service Bureau, P. O. Box 497, Dayton, Ohio, 
Freda Davidson, secretary, writes: “Since making our 
announcement in the September AUTHOR & JOURNA- 
LIST, we have been swamped with fiction of all types, 
manuscripts coming in at the rate of a hundred or 
more per day average. Rather than following our 
former policy of laying in a supply of fiction, we will 
buy from time to time as our existing policy demands. 
By this we hope to avoid being avalanched every so 
often with more manuscripts than we can expect to 
read, let alone use. We are well supplied with Christ- 
mas material, both articles and stories; however, if 
there is something exceptionally good, we'll be glad 
to consider it. We can use exceptional Sunday Maga- 
zine section features of the American Weekly, Every- 
week, or This Week type. with clear photos. Also pop- 
ular science, mechanics, satire, humor, caricatures, and 
sophisticated material. As in the past, our rates are 
from 1 to 214 cents a word on acceptance, with a 
prompt report within two weeks.” 


The Key to Health, East Aurora, New York, is 
edited by Rasmus Alsaker, who writes: “Briefly, we 
take health articles that are logical and show a back- 
ground knowledge regarding the laws of nature as ap- 
plied to human beings. The knowledge must be defi- 
nite. We pay $15 on acceptance for an article be- 
tween 1800 and 2000 words. We regret to say that 
we receive exceedingly few articles that are high grade 
enough to publish.” 


Interlude, 942 Howard St., San Francisco, denies 
the statement from a contributor, published in our 
September issue, to the effect that membership in an 
organization sponsored by it is required before con- 
tributions will be considered by it for publication. 
Jefferson Barclaye Layne, editor-in-chief, states that 
membership in this organization, entitled “The Writ- 
ers and Artists Guild of America’ is required only of 
those desiring free criticism service. He states further 
that payment is made for all material accepted, but 
an additional honorarium is paid to contributors in 
accordance with the results of their standing in a 
reader vote. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., book publishers, 286 
Fourth Ave., New York, have broadcast the informa- 
tion that they are looking for two novels and one non- 
fiction book with big sales possibilities. The company 
is prepared to back these books with large promotion 
appropriations. 

N. C. J. C. News Service, 289 Fourth Ave., New 
York, operated by the National Conference of Jews 
and Christians, writes: ‘We still have a number of 
berths open for correspondents who will supply us 
with news of religious developments in their areas. 
We prefer correspondents who have a knowledge of 
local religious affairs and who themselves are in- 
terested in religion. At the same time, corfespondent 
must know how to write a news story. Our rates are 
1, cent a word for material used, payable at the end 
of each month; but after a correspondent has proved 
his value to us, there is a good possibility of in- 
creased rates.” 

Midwest Review, 2521 Harriet Ave., South, Min- 
neapolis, scheduled for appearance in October, is de- 
signed to replace numerous “little” or “experimental” 
magazines with a more ambitious publication using 
similar material. It will be edited by Miridel Le Sueur 
and Dale Kramer. Short-stories, articles, art work, 


sales are jumping because his agency is based on con- 
fidence, honesty, frankness and the pride of profession. 
He may not sell everything he thinks should sell—but 
his percentage is remarkably high. And not at cut rate 
prices either. 


ED BODIN—Author’s Executive 
151 5th Ave., New York City 


and poetry are being sought for the first issues, but 
no payment is offered. The magazine is sponsored 
by the Federation of Arts and Professions, an organi- 
zation designed to resist censorship and attacks upon 
culture and violations of free speech. 

The Sunday Companion, formerly at 256 Broadway, 
is now located at 261 Broadway, New York. 
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ing was pathetic and who had been bled to death by a ; 
certain critic. Bodin said to me: ‘How can an agent 
have the heart to ask this woman to send him money 
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a DON’T GAMBLE WITH YOUR LITERARY FUTURE! 
Are you producing stories that you feel deserve to sell, yet baffled by their rejection? Do 
you go through the drudgery of rewriting, making hundreds of false starts, eternally hoping— 
and wondering what can be wrong? And, if you do sell occasionally, are you selling to all the 
markets that might buy your work? Do you get in on the new markets as they appear? Are 
you attaining the better markets you desire to ‘“‘crash’’? Why mark time while writers employ- 
ing professional guidance are successfully forging ahead? 
Give Your Writing Talent A Real Chance 

It is my business to develop serious writers into regularly selling professionals who will be 
profitable to me in sales commissions. My fifteen years experience in selling thousands of manu- 
scripts to the whole list of popular markets, from the first-class ‘‘slicks’’ through the entire 
range of ‘‘pulps,’’” guarantees you practical, experienced, honest help with your writing and 
selling problems. Through constantly selling to the markets you wish to reach, I know their 
current requirements. 
IF YOU’RE A BEGINNER anxious to make your writing pay, I'll honestly appraise your work 
and recommend your salable scripts to editors requesting such copy. Your unsalable work will 
be returned with a thorough constructive editorial criticism showing you how to rewrite and 
replot those which can be made salable. If your work shows no promise, I'll give you the un- 
varnished truth. Until we sell $1,000. worth of your manuscripts, there is a nominal charge for 
my help. This fee is $2.00 on scripts to 2000 words, 75c per thousand if longer. Books: 
25-40,000 words, $15.00; 41-60,000 words, $20.00; 61-80,000 words, $22.50; 81-100,000 words, 
$25.00. COMMISSIONS: 10% on American, 15% on foreign sales. 
IF YOU’RE A PROFESSIONAL or a writer who sells occa- 
sionally, I’ll handle your work on straight commission if 


you’ve sold $1,000 worth of fiction within last year; if 
you've sold $500. vee = last year, you’re entitled to 50% AUGUST LENNIGER 
reduction above reading fee rates. Literary Agen 
Send your manuscripts or write for free booklet and mar- t, Inc. 
ket letter. 45 W. 45th St. New York, N.Y. 


10% SALES! 
OF YOUR Shorts, Novels, Articles. N.y. T NG 5c PAGE 


utlet; quick action. Thorough Criticism on every 
po for revision if needed; advice on 1000 Subsequent 
YOUR special problems, from 15 years’ experience. Spelling and evaumer Psion = on copy free. 
Charges (refunded on sale): $1. each MS. up to 5,000; araty kad we all like tt ed. Manuscripts typed 
longer, 20c per 1,000. Fill YOUR needs with SERV- y s editors like them. 4 years’ experience. 
ICE THAT GETS RESULTS! WANDA MORRISON 
CHARLES P. GORDON or 125 Wellington Road Upper Darby, Penna. 
Hall Bidg.-A Dante, Virginia 
Typing — Revision — Verse Criticism d A chart 
“Your work is beautifully done.”’ rawn by astrology reveals the life story, the friends 
Careful typing (short stories, articles, plays, books), 50c home “ Marriage, business, enemies, with questions 
per 1000 words. Prose revision (rearrangement of awkward oe a , In a plot of about five hundred words, drawn 
phrasing; correction of grammatical errors, unintentional rom the hour, day, month, year, city and_ state. 
repetition, faulty punctuation and ineffective paragraphing), (state sex) of your choosing. rice $5 
50c per 1000 words. Typing of verse, Ic a line. Verse | 
criticism, 3c a line. One carbon. B. DUNN 
AGNES C. HOLM 1018 Avenue C. Pe, 
1711-J Spring Street | 


WRITERS 
TWO HEADS ARE BETTER THAN ONE 


Practical Expert WORKS WITH YOU 
to perfect your Story, Radio or Talkie Idea, 
Book or Play. Beats Schools or Criticism. 


HY - SPEED LONGHAND 


will give you shorthand speed in thirty hours. 
Hy-SPEED LONGHAND is easy to learn, easy 


to write, and easy > he it uses the = Get details 
mon alphabet, and does use punctuation marks 
for words or syllables. WRITERS’ COLLABORATIVE METHOD 


Complete course, with explanations, illustrations, 


canes Room 200, 177 William St., New York, N. Y. 
directions and drills in one book $1.50. 


EARN MONEY WITH POETRY 


My book, Success With Poetry, ($2.50) describes 
many and Also a $30 Versifi- 
cation Course teaching many old and new forms, self- 
CRITICISM and COLLABORATION only All Poetic 

‘orms expertly criticized and revised. Publication sug- 
You will sell sooner with the help of a competent critic gested. Artistic lettering, poetry, prose. Many grateful 
and sales agent. Submit your manuscript for a detailed clients in U.S.A. and abroad. Write now. 
analytical criticism. Enclose $2 for 3,000 words or less, and ANTON J. ROMATKA 
50c per thousand thereafter. Criticism of poetry, 3c per line. 25 W. 3rd Street, New York, N. Y 


CLAYPOOL ASSOCIATES 


809 Grand Avenue Pueblo, Colorado 
HAVE YOUR PUBLISHED STORIES 
BOUND IN PERMANENT FORM 
Have You Bought Your Copy one cover ‘with “title goldstamped onthe back. 
? one, urther particulars on request. 
of this Great Book for Writers? wg TRICE, SCHEDULE 


backbone 
THE GRADUATE 7x10 size $2.75 per Vol 
3 Vol 
FICTIONEER Be Yok 
Express parcel t charges 
By H. BEDFORD-JONES $1.60 postpaid “are extra. 


Author & Journalist Book Service & 


1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 
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Golden West, 67 W. 44th St., New York, is being 
revived by Magazine Publishers, Inc., as a bi-monthly 
under the editorship of A. A. Wyn. It uses glamorous 
short-stories, novelettes, and novels of the old West 
with woman interest. Magazine Publishers rates are 
1 cent a word and up, on publication. 


Hollywood Newspaper Syndicate, formerly at 1154 
N. Western Ave., and now at 4705 Melrose Ave., 
Hollywood, Calif., writes: “We are wide open for 
new column material and serials up to 60,000 words. 
Features should not be over 500 words and should be 
planned to run indefinitely. We are not interested in 
health, beauty, horoscopes, or anything pertaining to 
motion pictures. Would like to see something new 
for the woman’s page. Humorous articles, if good, 
are more than welcome. Cannot use short-stories, car- 
toons, or verse. We are also desirous of locating cor- 
respondents to represent us, in every city in the United 
States. A card addressed to us will bring full de- 
tails.” William J. Burton, Jr., managing editor, signs 
this statement. 

George Horace Lorimer, veteran editor of The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Philadelphia, has announced his 
retirement. He will be succeeded by Wesley Stout. 


The Pacific Mutual Syndicate, Long Beach, Calif., 
writes: “We would appreciate your letting your read- 
ers know that we are now looking for material out- 
side of our own staff. We want stories with good 
plots, suspense, and good endings. Short-shorts, 1000 
words; shorts, 3500 or under. No serials for the pres- 
ent. We are interested in articles with photographic 
illustration having a nation-wide appeal, also photo- 
graphs suitable for newspaper publication and photos 
of modern inventions, kinks, etc. These should be on 
glossy, contrast paper, with good, clear lines. No 
cartoons or verse. We pay on a 50-50 basis or by out- 
right purchase.” A. Booker signs this statement. 
Caravan, Hotel New Yorker, New York, informs 
contributors that it is not buying material at the pres- 
ent time. 

College Widow, 414 W. 120th St., New York, is 
announced as an intercollegiate humor magazine to be 
published beginning October 6 by a number of New 
York City college magazines and newspapers. Fabian 
Pollachek of New York University is editor. 

The Hopkins Syndicate, Inc., 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, writes: “We will pay $2 each for good 
gag lines which our own staff artists can illustrate 
for newspaper publication. Payment will be made on 
acceptance. Readers may submit as many gag lines as 
they wish, and those not accepted will be returned if 
postage is enclosed.’” Edward Hopkins, Jr., president, 
signs this statement. 

Peace Players, Room 907, 2 W. 45th St., New York, 
are looking for one-act anti-war plays. Productions 
would in most cases be amateur, before youth groups 
throughout the country interested in peace; but a reas- 
onable royalty would be paid. Material must be ac- 
companied by return postage and all scripts will be 
returned promptly if found unavailable, according to 
the announcement. 

Brewster & Hill, Theatrical Enterprises, New Am- 
sterdam Theatre Bldg., 214 W. 42nd St., at Broadway, 
New York, are looking for plays, not only for produc- 
tion but for publication. The firm consists of Liane 
Hill and Eugene V. Brewster, who was formerly pub- 
lisher of Motion Picture Magazine and others in that 
field. 

Globe, the International Magazine, 1033 Lincoln 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn., should be listed as desiring 
articles of from 1000 to 2000 words, instead of “up 
to 1000 words,” as stated in our September issue. 
J. W. G. Dunn, Jr., editor and publisher, sends this 
correction. 


The Author & Journalist 


The Wall Street Journal, 44 Broad Street, New 
York, pays 50 cents on publication for each joke pub- 
lished in its “Pepper and Salt’ column, edited by 
Theodore S. Fox. 


The News, New York's Picture Newspaper, 220 E. 
42nd St., New York, offers $25 each for ‘‘Real Life 
Stories,” averaging about 1800 words in length. Ad- 
dress Real Life Stories, The News, at above address. 


Smart Love Stories, 79 Seventh Ave., New York, 
has replaced the title of A/nslee’s. During the transi- 
tion stage, the title was carried as A/nslee’s Smart 
Love Stories. 


Independent Feature Service, 806 Park Central 
Bldg., Los Angeles, fails to report on material or to 
reply to letters of inquiry, according to complaints 
received from several contributors. 


The Chicago Daily News, Daily News Plaza, Chi- 
cago, in addition to using short short-stories, is in the 
market for 25,000-word serials, according to John 
Patrick Lally, fiction editor. It offered $75 for one 
such serial, according to a contributor. Payment for 
short shorts is at 1/4 cent a word. 


Midland Editorial Service, 406 Hall Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo., which assured authors in July that there 
would be no further delays in reporting on material, 
seems to have failed to make good its promise, judg- 
ing by a number of complaints from contributors. In 
one case, a contributor has been unable to collect pay- 
ment promised for an article used in April. 


Hardboiled, 79 Seventh Ave., New York, the new 
sophisticated man’s magazine of the Street & Smith 
Company, is no longer edited by Thomas Edgelow. 


New Photo Miniature, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, 
devoted to monographs on particular phases of pho- 
tography, asks writers to submit outlines of their 
monographs, indicating the manner of treatment, be- 
fore sending the manuscript. Payment is made for 
accepted monographs of 12,000 to 15,000 words, at 
$50 each. John A. Tennant is editor. 

Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine, 
Memorial Continental Hall, Washington D. C., the 
managing editor, Mrs. Edgar F. Puryear, writes: “We 
use articles on historical, genealogical, and patriotic 
themes, with photographs; also articles of current in- 
terest. Rates are moderate on publication.” 


Cashel Pomeroy, for eighteen years editor of 
Young's Magazine, is now editorial director of the 
International Publishing Service., literary agents, New 
York. 


The Seattle Post-Intelligencer, Seattle, Wash., pays 
$1 each for acceptable bright sayings of children sub- 
mitted to the Bright Sayings Editor. 

Manuscripts submitted to American Cookery, 221 
Columbus Ave., Boston, 17, are returned unopened 
with the notation, “Return to Writer.” 

Europa Books, 156 Fifth Ave., New York, is a 
newly established publishing and book distributing 
firm which specializes in publishing literature by out- 
standing authors and by gifted “new Americans” of 
various racial groups found in America, in their native 
tongues. 

America, 329 W. 108th St., New York, devoted to 
articles of timely interest for Catholics, is now edited 
by Francis Talbot, S.J., who succeeds Rev. Wilfred 
Persons, S.J. It prefers articles under 2000 words in 
length and pays a minimum of 2 cents a word on 
publication. 

Complete Northwest Novel Magazine, 165 Franklin 
St., New York, of the Winford group, uses full 
length novels of 50,000 to 75,000 words; also some 
short action fiction. Payment is at 14 to 34 cent a 
word on acceptance. 
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Gladly sent you free. No obligation. 
Please send me, “The Way Past the Editor.” 


Name 


Add 


Why aren’t YQU selling your stories? 
(S. T. C. Students Are) 


Rejection slips are a direct challenge to you. Well written stories by trained writers are selling. 
When your stories bring rejections instead of checks, the chances are almost certain that 
your stories are net good enough to sell. In that case you are probably misdirecting your 
efforts. You need David Raffelock’s skilled guidance, professional training and intelligent 
encouragement that you will get through THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S Simplified Training 
Course. Subscribe for it now and you may soon be selling stories, as are scores of S. T. C. 
Students. Sales reported this month by S. T. C. students include many first sales as well 
as material of all sorts. Send for this month’s sales bulletin and The Way Past the Editor. 


A. & J. Simplified Training Course, 1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


The Associated Press Feature Service, 383 Madison 
Ave., New York, gives the following information for 
serial authors: ‘The Associated Press Feature Service 
considers, for use in its newspaper feature budget, 
novels of romance and adventure with American back- 
grounds and clean, fast-moving action. Mystery and 
detective stories are considered but this type is used 
rarely because of slight demand. The fundamental re- 
quirement of a newspaper serial is that it hold reader 
interest from day to day. This necessitates sufficient 
action, logically developed, in each installment to 
make substantial progress in telling your story. Stories 
of approximately 60,000 words are used. If written 
with our requirements especially in mind, the story 
should begin with an installment of approximately 
1700-1800 words, followed by six chapters of 1100- 
1200 words, after which follow two chapters of ap- 
proximately 1500 words and one of 1100 words, in 
groups of three, to the end. We use from 45 to 53 
chapters, as a rule. This chapter allocation is in no 
sense necessary; action is the chief requirement. Set- 
ting of stories must be familiar to average American 
newspaper readers. Names of characters, likewise, 
should be familiar, easy to remember and not unusual. 
Titles are important and should be chosen with care. 
Those composed of one to three short words usually 
are more successful than longer titles. Stories meeting 
requirements other than those of chapter length and 
division will be considered, but the structure of the 
story must be such that it can be divided into chapters 
by our editors. Manuscripts should be accompanied by 
sufficient return postage or instructions to return by 
express, charges collect. No responsibility is assumed 
for manuscripts submitted but adequate caution is ex- 
ercised against loss. Reports usually are made within 
two or three weeks, but more time is required occa- 
sionally. Newspaper rights are purchased outright and 
payment, depending on merit, is made in full imme- 
diately on acceptance.” 


Young America, 32 E. 37th St., New York, issued 
by the Eton Pub. Corp., uses fiction for boys and girls 
up to 18 years of age, in short-story lengths of 850 to 
900 words, and serials of 15,000 to 18,000 words. 
Themes desired, according to Louis A. Lengreich, edi- 
tor, are mystery, adventure, humor, sports, historical, 
etc. Cartoons are used. Payment is on publication at 
$50 and up for serials, and 14 cent a word and up for 
short-stories. 


The Caravan, 34th St., and Eighth Ave., New 
York, is overstocked. 


Antiques, 40 E. 49th St., New York, is not in the 
market for manuscripts. 


100 Sheets 16-lb. Hammermill Bond, 8% x 11 
10 Sheets Superfine Carbon Paper 
25 Envelopes—Brown Kraft, Size 44x 9% 
25 Envelopes—Brown Kraft, Size 4% x 10% 
All for One Dollar 
Immediate Shipment—Postpaid 
Write for complete stationery circular. 
ALLIED TYPE CRAFTS 
118 22nd Street Toledo, Ohio 


GOOD CRITICISM 


The only bargain in criticism of a story or article in manu- 
script is that which returns to the writer the full value ot 
the money invested by him. Criticism cannot always trans- 
mute a leaden story into gold, but it can, and should, point 
the writer to producing better work. For you and I sell 
what we write only when we become practiced in the con- 
scious art of writing what will sell. ff this advertisement 
attracts you, please send for my circulars. 


EDWIN L. SABIN 


(Manuscript Critic—Literary Adviser 
Route 1, Hemet, Calif. . 


FREE MANUSCRIPT SALES SERVICE 


to our clients. Prompt typing service. Your manuscripts 
neatly and accurately trpek on 20-Ilb. bond paper, carbon, 
extra first and last sheets, mailed flat, 20c per 1000 words, 
20% off for 20,000 or more words. Minor corrections, if de- 
sired. We pay return postage. You will be pleased with 
our PERSONALIZED service. 
CHICAGO MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
846 Ainslie, Chicago 


POETS: 999 Places to Send Poems 


Send self-addressed, stamped envelope for 
descriptive leaflet, also 1936 PRIZE PRO- 
GRAM with particulars of $25 quarterly 
prizes, monthly contests, Book Publication 
Contest, Free Anthology Plan, Hand-writing 
Analysis, etc. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
702 N. Vernon St. Dallas, Texas 


COLLEGE end HIGH SCHOOL ANNUALS 
ILLUSTRATEDs4ENGRAVED = 
COLOR PLATES=ZINC ETCHINGS 
COPPER ené ZINC HALF-TONES 


Denver, Colo. Prompt Mail Service for Publishers and Authors. 


= 
| 
. SERVICE _ PHONE TABOR 2701 
JE 
| PHOTO ENGRAVING COMPANY | 
CURTIS ST. 
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Mystery Adventures, 49 W. 45th St., New York, is 
a projected magazine of the C.J.H. Publications, Inc., 
to be edited by Harold Hersey and scheduled to ap- 
pear in December. Mr. Hersey states: ‘Material de- 
sired is best typified by the hero and heroine I have in 
mind—a ‘mysterious adventurer’ or ‘mysterious adven- 
turess,’ in any part of the world, engaged upon some 
mission or other. The hero must be an American; the 
heroine may be of any nationality, preferably exotic 
and alluring. I differ from the run-of-the-mill action 
magazine in this instance by stressing the feminine 
interest. I want the love element to be exciting; each 
opening paragraph must get right into the action; 
each situation must be thrilling but realistic; the plots 
melodramatic but not synthetic; the characterizations 
true to life; the style of a high order, and close atten- 
tion paid to facts rather than fancies. I need short- 
stories, novelettes, and serials. Warn your readers 
that many well-known professional writers have al- 
ready joined up, either over their own names or pseu- 
donyms, and that amateur stuff has no chance what- 
soever. Tell them to deal with international spies, ad- 
venturers in Shanghai, Port Said, Constantinople, and 
other foreign capitals, members of the diplomatic and 
consular services, Continental underworld characters, 
remittance men, engineers, foreign legionnaires, ex- 
plorers, secret service men, crooks in the tabloid sense, 
male and female, aviators in peace and war, engaged 
in mysterious activities, etc. It must be all glamorous 
and touched with that ‘pathos of distance’ that James 
Huneker wrote about. Writers will be expected to 
lean on the side of suggestion rather than suggestive- 
ness.” Rates and terms of payment, at the start, will 
be by arrangement with individual authors. 


Clayton F. Summy Co., 429 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago, listed as a market in Edna Marshall’s recent 
article on selling entertainment material, writes: 
“Please make it clear to your readers that Clayton F. 
Summy Co. does not accept plays, monologues, or 
verses of any description, unless supported by full 
musical accompaniment. We are not publishers of 
literature but publishers if music exclusively.” 


Lynn Publishing Co., 75 Varick St., New York, 
which issues a series of books found chiefly in dime 
stores, is the subject of the following report by a 
contributor: “It is my experience, and also that of 
another friend, that they pretend great interest in sub- 
mitted material until the moment of signing on the 
dotted line. At the eleventh hour they discover that 
the material will need ‘slight additions’ which only 
their own man can do. The author agrees, only to find 
upon publication that his stuff is credited to another 
writer, a house name, and the original author receives 
no credit whatever. Furthermore, because of these 
slight ‘revisions, the author’s fee is cut exactly in 
half. The fee barely covers the cost of the art which 
he’s had to provide.” 


Thrilling Sports, 22 W. 48th St., New York, is a 
new member of Standard’s Thrilling Group, edited by 
Leo Margulies. It is in the market for all types of 
sport fiction from a mature angle, in short-story 
lengths from 1000 to 6000 words and novelette 
lengths from 7500 to 10,000. Woman interest is al- 
lowed. Payment is at 1 cent a word up, on acceptance. 


Trips, The Magazine of Travel, 565 Fifth Ave., 
New York, is entirely staff-written and offers no mar- 
ket for contributed material. 


Horizon, C/o Noah Landau, 2802 Brighton Eighth 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y., writes that it has decided to 
eliminate critical articles but is desirous of receiving 
stories and prose sketches up to 5000 words, also 
poetry, of an experimental, original, and realistic na- 
ture. No payment is offered. 


The Author & Journalist 


Shining Light, Young People’s Friend, and Boys’ 
and Girls’ Comrade, publications of the Gospel Trum- 
pet Pub. Co., Anderson, Ind., are no longer in the 
market for material. 


Federal Agent, (Dell) New York, has been sus- 
pended. 


All Aces, (Popular Publications) has been discon- 
tinued. 


Pete Rice Magazine (Street & Smith) has been dis- 
continued. 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


Macfadden Publications, Inc., Chanin Bldg., 122 E. 
42nd St., New York, announce a new true-story 
manuscript contest with a prize schedule differing 
from former contests. Instead of a graduated series 
of prizes, it will award twenty-five grand prizes of 
$1000 each for best true stories submitted before 
Monday, November 30, 1936. Stories must be writ- 
ten in the first person and based on facts that hap- 
pened either in the lives of the writers of these stories 
or to people of their acquaintance, reasonable evi- 
dence of truth to be furnished by writers upon re- 
quest. Stories must be between 2500 and 50,000 words 
in length and written in English. Not more than one 
prize awarded to an individual, although contestants 
may submit as many stories as they desire. Names of 
persons and places appearing in the stories must be 
disguised. Stories atcepted will be paid for at regular 
rates. Check for the balance of prize will be sent to 
the winners upon final determination of the contest. 
Send for more complete details or submit manuscripts 
to Macfadden Publications Manuscript Contest, Dept. 
27C, Box 490, Grand Central Station, New York. 


Child Life, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, announces a 
contest for the best poem written for children be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 12. The award for the best 
poem will be $100. Others may be purchased at regu- 
lar rates. Lyrics submitted for the prize should be not 
less than eight lines and not more than sixteen lines 
in length; humorous poems may be twenty-eight lines 
long. The name and address of poet and title of the 
poem must be separate from the poem, on first page 
of manuscript. This and the corresponding poem will 
be given a number and the judges will see only the 
poem, not the name. Poems returned if postage is 
included for that purpose. The closing date is De- 
cember 31, 1936. Address Child Life Prize Poetry 
Contest. 


The Reader's Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y., announces 
the result of its article contest which closed May 1, 
1936. It states: “Among the 43,788 manuscripts 
submitted in the article contest for new writers, an- 
nounced in March and April, were papers of such 
unusual variety and interest that The Reader's Digest, 
in an effort to express thanks and render fair judg- 
ment, has decided to award ten prizes of $1,000 each 
instead of the five originally offered. The winners are: 
Fannie Cook, 7068 Maryland St., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Theodore Durein, 1271 Seventh St., Monterey, Calif.; 
T. A. Elwood, 300 Grayling Ave., Narberth, Pa.; 
David O. Harrington, M.D., 384 Post St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Howard Ketcham, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York; Wilton M. Krogman, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio; Bertram O. Moody, 30 
Sunset Ave., Amherst, Mass.; Mrs. Frances Newton, 
Apt. 8F, 53 W. 57th St., New York; Joanna Roos, 
313 E. 17th St., New York; Mrs. Kenneth L. Wash- 
burn, Forest Home, Box 28-A, Ithaca, N. Y. The fol- 
lowing win Honorable Mention and the purchase of 
their manuscripts at $500 each: Mrs. Thomas J. Call, 
Stonyacres, Ennis, Mont.; H. E. Colburn, 88 Main St., 
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Almond, N. Y.; William Shakespeare, 157 E. Gen- 
essee St., Auburn, N. Y.; Polly White, 527 W. 124th 
St., Apt. 26, New York. 

Asia Magazine, 40 E. 49th St., New York, an- 
nounces a prize contest for photographs of the Orient. 
The prizes are $50, $25, $10, and ten of $5 each. 
Others reproduced will be paid for at $3 each. Photos 
submitted must have been previously unpublished in 
any English-language periodical. Each must be lightly 
marked on the back with name and address of en- 
trant, together with ample description of the photo- 
graph, including name of town and country where it 
was taken and the date taken. Prizes will be awarded 
on the basis of quality, composition, and unusual in- 
terest of subject. Closing date, November 1, 1936. 
Address, Photographic Contest. 


Wings, a Quarterly of Verse, 939 Woodycrest Ave., 
New York, announces a prize of $25 to be awarded 
for the best sequence or connected group of from two 
to five lyrics or sonnets received not later than De- 
cember 31, 1936. Only one entry may be submitted 
by each contestant, and no entry of more than 80 
lines will be considered. Poems must be typewritten 
and submitted anonymously, accompanied by sealed 
envelope containing title of entry with author’s name 
and address. No entries will be returned. The judge 
of the contest will be Stanton A. Coblentz, editor of 
Wings. Address, Contest Editor. 


Edwin T. Grady, C/o “Book Nook,” 35 Dolores St., 
San Francisco, offers a $10 first and $5 second prize, 
with additional merchandise prizes, for letters answer- 
ing a series of questions, which may be obtained by 
sending a stamp to the above address. 


The winner of the Lippincott-Harrap Mystery Novel 
Contest was Anthony Morton, a young English writer. 
His novel is entitled ‘Meet the Baron.” The con- 
test closed May 31, 1935, and was for a $7500 prize. 
It was conducted by J. B. Lippincott Co. of Phila- 
delphia and George C. Harrap & Co. of London. 


The Call-Bulletin, San Francisco, announces that it 
will pay $5 each for acceptable true stories of the 
biggest thrill of your life, addressed in letter form to 
Floyd Gibbons, care of the Green Flash, Call-Bulletin, 
San Francisco. $25 will be paid for the best each 
month. No stories returned. 


MONTHLY CONTESTS 


COMPILED BY WILL HERMAN 


Listed below are a number of the regular monthly 
contests for brief letters and the like conducted by 
periodicals. 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 250 Park Ave., New York. 
Each month offers $25, $15, and $10 for personal opinion 
letters on specified subjects, Also conducts a ‘‘Vignette”’ 
contest for short short-stories not exceeding 500 words, 
paying $25 per story for those accepted. 


COUNTRY HOME, 250 Park Ave., New York. Month- 
ly prizes for ‘‘Letter of the Month.” 


THE FARMER’S WIFE, St. Paul, Minn. Offers $10 
monthly for the best letter to ‘‘Letters from Our Farm 
Women,” and pays $3 for all others published. 


LOVE AND ROMANCE, Chanin Bldg., 122 E. 42nd 
St., New York. Offers $100 in prizes each month for let- 
ters of criticism. Prizes are $25, $10, and 13 prizes of $5. 


MODERN SCREEN, 149 Madison Ave., New York. 
Offers a first prize of $5 and five $1 prizes for letters to 
“Between You and Me” page. 


MODERN ROMANCES, 149 Madison Ave., New 
York. Offers $15, $10, and $5 for to 
“How Readers Rate Them” page. others published are 
awarded $1 each. 

MOVIE CLASSIC, 7046 Holl: Blvd., Hollywood, 
Calif. Offers $15, $10 and $5 for prize letters. Others 
published rate $1. 


Hell 


STORIES 
TO THE 
SCREEN 


For writers who have material which is suitable for 
filming and who wish to take advantage of the lucra- 
tive market offered by the studios, I maintain a legiti- 
mate service designed to get their stories before the 
Producers. 

1936 marks my 17th year as authors’ and producers’ 
representative in Hollywood, and I am prepared to 
take up your stories PERSONALLY with Studio 
Editors. I sell for beginners as well as established 
authors. If you are interested in this lucrative market, 
write TODAY for my free folder. No copyright or re- 
vision scheme! 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Suite 215 Dept. P. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Books, stories, plays and articles for submission in U. S. 
ind foreign countries. Personal representation in lead- 
ing literary centers‘of the world. Write for FREE de- 
tails of UNIFIED SALES PLAN, circular A-1036. 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 
Suite 1102, 210 Fifth Ave. New York City 


IF YOU CAN COPY or TRACE 
SIMPLE CARTOONS 


You may earn to $55.00 per week, home or of- 
fice, in a new licating service for advertisers. 
Your name on a postcard will bring full particulars. 


CARTOON-AD SERVICE CO. 


Dept. C Argyle, Wisconsin 


Every Author Needs 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 


This magazine is a monthly guide for his 
efforts. It contains monthly marketing lists 
and news, carefully chosen experience and 
practical-information articles, and condensed 
and pointed comment. Many people count 
on its departmental information. If you are 
writing regularly, take this magazine regu- 
larly. 

Subscription price, $2 a year; 20c a copy on all newsstands 

THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. AJ, 


Springfield, Mass. 
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WRITE STORIES THAT SELL 


Don’t let anyone tell you, ‘The new writer has no 
chance.” Clients of mine—every one a “‘new writer’’— 
have sold to practically all markets, including Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier's, Red Book, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, Ladies Home Journal, Pictorial Review, Cosmo- 
politan, the action magazines, detective magazines, etc. 
One sold over $2,000 worth to one group last year. 
Many had novels published and plays produced. One 
y produced. 


had a musical comed 


My Clients Sell ¢ ¢ HOW to Write to Sell! 
I offer Criticism and Sales Service—Collaboration— 
Coaching. My own work appears in leading magazines. 
I do for myself what I offer to do for others. If you 
want to break in, or increase your sales, write for 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
119 Marion Bidg. Hollywood, California 


DESPAIRING WRITERS— 


who are afraid they never will 


sell a story or article— 


Kindly write JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, 
P. O. Box 41, Station "H", New 


York City, for SOME VERY IN- 
TERESTING FREE INFORMATION. 


CHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP 


Intensive training in sensory and mood writing, 
story planning, and production technique through 
building of subconscious habits. Psychological analy- 
sis of writing personality with reference to potential 
markets. Endorsed by leading writers. 

“The most beautiful site in America’ 
Come for a month this Fall. Write for rates. 


WILLIAMS INSTITUTE 


Berkeley California 


MAILING LISTS 


GET OUR FREE 
REFERENCE 


BOOK aud 
MAILING 
LIST CATALOG 


Gives counts and prices on accurate guaranteed 
mailing lists of all classes of business enter- 

rises in the U. S. Wholesalers—Retailers— 
Eanatantucers by classification and state. Also 
hundreds of selections of individuals such as 
professional men, auto owners, income lists, etc. 


Write today for your copy 


R.L.POLK&CO. 


Polk Bidg.— Detroit, Mich. . 


Branches in Principal Cities 
World’s Largest City Directory Publishers 


Mailing List Compilers. Business Statis- 
tics. Producers of Direct Mail Advertising. 


The Author & Journalist 


MOVIE MIRROR, 122 E. 42nd St., New York. Offers 
monthly $20, $10 and five $1 prizes for letters of 200 
words or less to “Speak For Yourself’’ Dept. 


PHOTOPLAY, Chanin Bldg., 122 E. 42nd St., New 
York. Offers eight prizes monthly—$15, $10, $5 and five 
of $1, for letters to its ‘‘Boos and Bouquets’”’ page. 


PUBLIC ENEMY MAGAZINE, 149 Madison Ave., 
New York. Offers $25 monthly in seven prizes for letters 
of criticism. 


RADIO MIRROR, 122 E. 42nd St., New York. Offers 
$20, $10 and five prizes of $1 for its ‘What Do You Want 
To Say?” page. 

SCREEN BOOK, 1501 yoemoaye New York. Monthly 
prizes of $15, $10, $5 and seven of $1 for letters. 


SCREEN PLAY, 7046 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, 
Calif. Ten prizes monthly for best letters—$15, $10, $5 
and seven of $1. 


SWEETHEART STORIES, 149 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly prizes of $10, $5, and ten prizes 
of $1 each for problem letters. Each month a different 
problem is presented for solution. 


THRILLING LOVE MAGAZINE, 22 W. 48th St., 
New Y rk. Three prizes monthly for best letters answer- 
~ oo presented in each issue. Prizes are $15, $10, 
an 


TRUE STORY, Chanin Bldg., 122 E. 42nd St., New 
York. Monthly prizes of $25, $10, and $5 and thirty prizes 
of $2 each for letters of criticism. Also its ‘Home Prob- 
lems Forum” offers three prizes of $15, $10, and $5 for 
best letters. Different problem presented each month. For 
its “I.N.F.” ve age Never Forget—pays $10 per pub- 
lished story. Stories are 500 words or less, and must fol- 
low the title, be true, and may be humorous, tragic, heroic 
or whatever you like. 


HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, Topeka, Kansas, has reg- 
ular monthly contests offering varying amounts in prizes. 
Contests change monthly. 


GRIT, Williamsport, Pa., runs regular weekly contests 
with varying prizes; contests change frequently. 


GREETING CARD DEPARTMENT 
By Doris WILDER 


Paramount Line, 109-119 Summer St., Providence, 
R. I., writes that it “needs Wedding Congratulation 
and Anniversary, General Anniversary, and Wedding 
and Shower Gift sentiments next. We always find 
ourselves short of good eight-line verses.” Ada D. 
Stedman and Theodore Markoff, editors. Standard 
rates. 

R. R. Heywood Co., 263 Ninth Ave., New York, 
will be in the market for Christmas sentiments about 
the end of October,’ writes Ethel Forsberg. 50 cents 
a line. 


The Geo. C. Whitney Co., 67 Union St., Wor- 
cester, Mass., is in the market for unstereotyped 
Christmas greetings of a general nature, warm and 
sincere, preferably two or four lines, also for amus- 
ing puns, wise cracks and novelties for Valentines. 
Donald D. Simonds. 50 cents a line. 

McKenzie Engraving Co., 1010 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston, is in the market for clever Everydays. 
C. B. Lovewell. 25 cents a line. 

Charmant Novelte Co., 6324 Jefferson St., Phila- 
delphia, reports that as a result of a call for Every- 
day and Christmas material published in the August 
ATHOR & JOURNALIST, it has been “quite submerged 
with offerings.’’ Submissions were returned with this 
notification: “The sentiments enclosed with rubber 
band we have taken copies of, and in the event we 
can use some of these later, as we hope, we will let 
you know and take them if they are still available.” 
This department believes that it is unwise for a 
writer to offer to any company work which has not 
been definitely rejected by a firm to which it previously 
has been submitted. 

White & Wyckoff Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass., is con- 
sidering Christmas and New York sentiments. O. A. 
Landgraf. 50 cents a line. 

Jessie H. McNicol, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston, is 
in the market for Seasonal and Everyday greetings. 
20 cents a line. 
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October, 1936 


Trade, Technical and Class Journal 
Department 


JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 


Q. AND A. 


“With a national election campaign under way, is 
there any market for political manuscripts among busi- 
ness magazines ?”’—H.L.C., Mass. 


There is a good deal of political writing appearing 
in trade publications this fall—98% of it anti-New 
Deal. Scores of articles appeared in September issues 
on the subject of consumer cooperatives. All this 
means very little, however, to the free lance. The 
material is largely staff-written, or supplied by Repub- 
lican publicity offices. 

Conceivably, a clever writer might sell in this field. 
Effort should be based on personal conferences, or 
query letters. 


“I am syndicating articles on legal subjects to trade 
papers, one in each field. I notice that publications 
whose circulations overlap often use Department of 
Commerce publicity releases. Can I syndicate my 
material without protection—that is, to more than one 
magazine in the same field?”’—C. R., Pa. 


We doubt it! Government releases are free, and 
news in nature, making them acceptable to compet- 
ing magazines. If our subscriber can create something 
with sensational appeal, editors may be ready to re- 
linquish protection—but not otherwise. 


“What has happened to the old RetTatt LEDGER and 
HomME Wake, of Philadel phia?’’—O.M., Oregon. 


These have been acquired by the Vincent Edwards 
Co., 342 Madison Avenue, New York City, a con- 
cern long powerful in the advertising service field. 
The Edwards Company has also bought Furniture 
Record, moving it from Grand Rapids. Fine Furni- 
ture, a lively magazine, has made a fast start at Grand 
Rapids. K. C. Clapp, formerly of Retail Ledger, has 
joined this magazine. 


“Il am an advertising man with fifteen years’ expe- 
rience; at present, am publicity manager of a large 
utility. Trade papers in the electrical industry pay 
high rates for my articles, and are constantly asking 
for more. Would you advise me to plan a career as a 
professional business writer 


We wrote the inquirer a. discouraging letter. We 
believe a month or two of professional business writ- 
ing would leave him heartily disillusioned, longing 
for his comfortable swivel chair. There are various 
qualifications for success in business writing that do 
not appear on the surface, and we doubt that F. 
possesses most of them. He is doing well in adver- 
tising, and should stay there. An occasional article on 
his advertising promotions, in national trade maga- 
zines, will enhance his reputation, lead to salary in- 
creases. 

It is one thing to write an occasional salable article 
on one’s work—quite another to turn out 10,000 to 
15,000 words a week of stuff which sells. We see 
nothing in F’s advertising experience which suggests 
that he possesses the ability to produce on a large 
scale. 


MARKET TIPS 


Barbara Burkes Beauty Journal, 22 E. 17th St., 
New York, is not to be published at present, as it 
has developed into the Beauticians’ Book Club. 


Bar & Grill Journal, 105 40th St., New York, 
started publication with the September issue. It covers 
only New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut. 


Products Finishing is announced by Gardner Publi- 
cations, 704 Race St., Cincinnati, with Howard Camp- 
bell as editorial director, Fred W. Vogel, managing 
editor. 


George C. Williams has been appointed general 
manager of Trade Press Publishing Corporation, Chi- 
cago, publisher of Rock Products, Concrete Products, 
and Barrel and Box and Packages. Mr. Williams, who 
has spent thirty years in the publishing industry, has 
been associated with American Architect, Building Age, 
and Marine News. Trade Press Publishing Corpora- 
tion has moved from 330 S. Wells St. to larger quar- 
ters at 205 W. Wacker Drive. 


Liquor Age, 20 W. 40th St., New York, is a new 
publication to be distributed by Schenley Products Co., 
New York, to a large list of liquor dealers. 


Southwestern Retailer, 405 So. Poydras St., Dallas, 
Texas, covers Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and New Mexico, for the dry goods, 
ready-to-wear, millinery, shoe, and men’s clothing 
trades. H. E. Corbyn is managing editor. 


Mail Order Journal, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
prefers brief articles, with facts and figures, giving 
mail order case histories. Seldom, if ever, are articles 
as long as 1500 words used. Harry A. White, editor, 
reports promptly on submissions. 

Feed Bag, 210 E. Michigan Ave., Milwaukee, Wis., 
reports it is still not interested in articles from the 
western half of the United States. 

Certified Milk, 1265 Broadway, New York, is re- 
ported to pay no attention to letters concerning con- 
tributed articles. 


WORDS TO WRITERS 25¢ 


By MABLE HINKHOUSE Post paid 


A 32-page booklet of practical instruction, especially de- 
signed to help the new writer. Detailed instruction on 
manuscript preparation and submission. Chapters on Self 
Expression—What to Write About—The Writer’s Tools— 
Plot essentials, etc. Send a quarter to: 


The Author & Journalist, 1837 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


HOW TO WRITE HUMOR 


Six articles in The Author & Journalist are a 
result-producing guide to profitable sales. 


“Writing Radio Humor,” June, 1932 
“This Funny Business,’’ Aug., 1932 
“Cheer for Non-Cartoonists,”” Herman Feb., 1933 
“Paragraph Production,” Rolfsen__________--________ April, 1933 


“Writing Jokes for Boisterous Magazines,’’ Mow___-_- Jan., 1934 

We will send all six issues to you so long as supply lasts, 
containing many other valuable articles, for $1. 
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CLIENTS OF CRITICISM 
DEPARTMENT HAVE 
WRITTEN THOUSANDS * 
OF STORIES, NUMER- = 
OUS BOOKS .. =; 


Since The Author & Journalist estabished its Criticism Department as a service for sub- 
scribers in 1916, thousands of writers, beginners and professionals, have consulted the criticism 
staff. The work of clients is found in hundreds of magazines, many books. 


For many, Author & Journalist advice has been the first sure step on the road to success. 
WHAT AN AUTHOR & JOURNALIST CRITICISM DOES 


It expertly analyzes the manuscript. It points out weaknesses and suggests ways to elim- 
inate them. It accurately appraises the literary worth of the story or article. It suggests the 
most likely markets for it. On the Progress Chart, the manuscript is rated for 19 writing funda- 
mentals. 


The staff critic, reporting to the author-client, is dominated solely by a desire to help, and 
does his utmost to that end. Willard E. Hawkins, Editor, inspects all criticisms before they leave 
the office. 

Before you destroy that manuscript which editors coldly return to you—before you spend 
further postage on it—submit it for criticism to The Author & Journalist. If the staff critic 
believes it can be made salable, he will tell you. He will give you his best marketing advice. 

Criticism fee should accompany the manuscript, as well as return postage. The scale of 
charges follows. 


RATE SCHEDULE 


For each prose manuscript of— 
2.00 §,000 to $4.50 
J 50 6,000 7,000 


OTHER SERVICE BRANCHES 
Literary revision with typing, per M words 
Letter perfect typing, prose, M 
Verse criticism: Each poem, 
Additional lines, each -- é 
All fees payable in advance. Enclose return postage. 


The Author & Journalist Criticism Dept., 1837 Champa, Denver 
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If You Wish Sales Service - - - - 


Many readers are more interested in making an immediate marketing test of their manu- 
scripts than in obtaining criticism and counsel. For such clients THE AUTHOR & JOUR- 
NALIST Sales Agency is maintained. 


The Agency offers many advantages over the writer's individual effort. First, it eliminates 
resultless and expensive submission and mailing labor. THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Staff 
examines each manuscript expertly against the background of its down-to-the-minute knowl- 
edge of magazines and their current editorial needs. If the manuscript is not considered 
salable, it is returned to the writer at once. A brief letter of opinion accompanies. 


If the manuscript is deemed salable, it is expertly offered to magazines in an effort to 
accomplish a sale. When checks are received from publishers, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
makes settlements promptly, less 10% :ommission, minimum commission, $4. 


To use THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales Agency, you need only submit your a 
with reading fee ($1 for the first 1000 words in each manuscript, 25 cents for each addi- 


tional 1000 words) and return postage. 


The Agency does not market poetry, photoplays, syndicate features or columns, forlorn 
hopes, me melidial of limited appeal. Its services are offered for good fiction and articles. 


A 


The Author & Journalist Sales Agency 


1837 CHAMPA ST. DENVER, COLO. 


Send for free leaflet, ‘What Editors Want.” 


| 
= _1,000 
= to 3.00 7,000 to 8,000 __ 5.50 
= 3,000 to 4,000. 3.50 8,000 to 9,000... 6.00 
= 4,000 to 5,000. __ 4.00 9,000 to 10,000.____ 6.50 
= Above 10,000, per 1000 
ITE 


